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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Pneumonia. 

BY  DR.  T.  Gr.  HORTON. 

p  ■  ■— * 

Having  had  much  experience  in  the  treatment  of  Pneumonia,  and 
having  met  with  entire  success,  a  speedy  convalescence  of  my  pa¬ 
tients,  favorable  sequelal,  &c.,  I  am  induced  to  write  the  following, 
which  is  my  treatment  in  this  complaint,  with  some  of  its  physical 
signs,  and  the  difference  in  the  physical  signs  in  its  different  varieties. 

The  first  form  which  I  shall  notice,  is  the  common  or  lobar  Pneu¬ 
monia. 

Physical  Signs. — Slight  diminution  of  healthy  resonance. — 
Healthy  vesicular  murmur  gives  place  to  the  crepitant  rale ;  a  full 
inspiration  will  frequently  develop  the  rale,  when  that  is  not  percep¬ 
tible  in  ordinary  breathing.  The  crepitant  is  the  characteristic  rale 
of  pneumonia. 

A  second  variety  is  that  known  as  lobular  Pneumonia. 

Physical  Signs. — The  most  characteristic  auscultatory  sound  is 
the  sub  crepitant  rale,  which  is  usually  heard  throughout  the  com. 
plaint,  here  and  there,  all  over  the  lungs.  If  the  proper  crepitation 
of  Pneumonia  be  detected  in  distinct  spots,  with  healthy  respiration 
around  these,  it  will  be  a  sure  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  mala¬ 
dy.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  bronchial  respiration  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lung,  with  abnormal  resonance  of 
the  voice  over  the  chest. 
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As  a  third  variety,  we  may  reckon  Bilious  Pneumonia.  The  phys¬ 
ical  signs  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  already  described ;  the 
peculiarities  of  this  variety  being  derived  from  the  miasmatic  com¬ 
plication  giving  rise  to  bilious  symptoms. 

The  fourth  and  last  variety  which  I  shall  mention,  is  that  of  Ty¬ 
phoid  Pneumonia. 

Physical  Signs. — Dullness  on  percussion  and  the  loss  of  the  re¬ 
spiratory  murmur,  with  little  or  none  of  the  crepitant  rale,  the  place 
of  which  is  supplied  by  the  mucous  sounds,  or  those  arising  from  di¬ 
minished  calbre  of  the  tubes.  Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes  have  noticed 
a  tympanitic  sound,  in  the  chest,  succeeding  dullness,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  with  an  absence  of  respiratory  murmur,  thus  showing  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  Pleura. 

Treatment. — As  the  different  varieties  of  this  disease  require 
each  a  different  treatment,  they  will  be  noticed  separately. 

1st,  Lobar  or  common  Pneumonia. — After  having  satisfied  myself 
of  the  existence  of  this  complaint,  I  immediately  order  a  cold  com¬ 
press  over  the  region  of  the  lungs,  to  be  re-wet  and  applied  as  often 
as  dry,  which  will  frequently  be  as  often  as  every  hour  or  two,  in  the 
commencement.  It  may  be  wet  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  as  the 
heat  increases  or  diminishes. 

Internal  Treatment. — Give  a  powder  composed  of  Sanguina- 
rin,  2  grs.,  Iridin,  2  grs.,  Leptandrin,  11-2  grs.,  (these  concentrated 
articles  are  previously  to  be  all  triturated  with  sugar,  10  grs.  to  the 
100,)  every  3  hours,  until  the  patient  has  taken  10  or  12  powders,  at 
the  same  time  I  drop  two  drops  of  tincture  of  Aconite  into  a  tum¬ 
bler  of  cold  water,  also  4  glasses  of  Belladonna  (tinct.)  into  the  same 
quantity  of  water ;  dose,  a  teaspoonful  every  half  hour,  alternated. 
Also,  25  drops  of  Tin.  Gelseminum*  in  1-4  tumbler  cold  water  every 

3  hours,  bathing  the  surface  frequently  with  alkaline  water,  with 
brisk  friction,  until  free  diaphoresis  is  produced.  The  patient  may 

take  freely  of  mucilages,  slippery  elm,  gum  Arabic,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  comfrey.  The  dried  root  grated  fine,  and  dissolved  in  wa¬ 
ter,  with  white  sugar,  is  the  best  form  of  administration.  If  the  bow¬ 
els  do  not  move  in  the  course  of  24  hours  they  may  be  evacuated  by 
injection,  or  by  castor  oil.  Drastic  purgatives  are  seldom  indicated, 
unless  there  should  be  excessive  inflammatory  action.  If  so  the  com- 


*The  Gelseminum  may  be  discontinued  if  symptoms  of  extreme  prostration  or  relaxation 
should  manifest  themselves,  and  Tonics  may  then  be  reaorted  to  to  restore  tone  to  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  if  necessary.  Quinine  is  the  best,  in  case  such  symptoms  occur  on  the  use  of 
the  Gelseminum. 
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mon  antibilious  physic  (that  of  Beach,)  may  be  used  to  evacuate  the 
bowels.  After  the  above  powders  have  been  taken  for  24  hours,  if 
an  anodyne  is  indicated  cypripedium  3  grs.,  (tinct.,)  lupulin  1  grn., 
Hyosyams  2  grs.,  (tinct.,)  may  be  given  every  4  or  5  hours,  or  often 
enough  to  quiet  the  system.  As  the  patient  convalesces,  Hydrastin, 
Euonymin,  Macrotin,  Cypripedium,  &c.,  may  be  given,  combined  in 
powders  in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  a  restorative  and  tonic  im¬ 
pression. 

The  2d  variety,  or  Lobular  Pneumonia,  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  above,  except  rather  more  with  restoratives,  as  this  com¬ 
plaint  more  frequently  attacks  weaker  subjects. 

The  3d  variety,  or  Bilious  Pneumonia,  requires  but  little  deviation 
from  the  above  treatment,  except  that  the  hepatic  and  malarious 
complication  calls  for  a  freer  use  of  the  cholagogue  remedies,  and  also 
of  antiperiodics.  A  powder  of  quinine  and  Prussiate  of  Iron,  one 
part  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  may  be  tinctured  together,  or 
4  or  5  grain  powders  may  be  given  until  5  powders  are  taken,  and 
these  may  be  repeated  if  the  malarious  symptoms  or  symptoms  of 
periodicyty  do  not  yield  on  the  first  trial. 

In  the  4th,  or  Typhoid  variety,  the  treatment  recommended  for  the 
lobar  and  bilious  may  be  given,  with  the  exception  of  the  drastic  pur¬ 
gatives  ;  as  this  variety  requires  a  restorative  course,  combined  with 
mucilaginus  and  relaxing  remedies.  The  Gelseminum,  aconite,  anti¬ 
periodics,  &c.,  may  be  prescribed ;  but  little  purgation,  except  by  the 
milder  articles  of  this  class,  such  as  Seidlitz  Powders,  Oil,  injection, 
&c.,  the  object  of  which  is  to  move  the  bowels,  after  there  has  been 
an  alterative  influence  excited  by  the  first  powder  recommended  for 
Lobar  Pneumonia ;  of  Irodine,  sanguinaria  and  leptandrin. 

Gustavus,  Ohio,  Feb.  24,  1853. 


Management  of  Infants  at  Birth.— No.  2. 


BY  C.  H.  CLEAVKLAND,  M.  D. 

As  SOON  as  the  child  has  made  its  advent,  and  before  it  is  detached 
horn  its  mother,  its  mouth  and  eyes  should  be  wiped  with  a  soft  cloth, 
and  if  it  does  not  breathe,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  efforts  should  be 
made  to  induce  inspiration.  Dr.  Dixon  says:— “  The  very  first  want 
of  its  animal  existence,  when  a  child  appears  in  the  world,  is  air ; 
we  have  placed  it,  in  the  motto  on  our  cover,  before  all  other  wants 
of  nature.  Not  a  minute  can  elapse  when  its  connection  with  its 
mother  is  severed,  before  suffocation  will  occur,  if  the  air  does  not  rush 
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into  the  mouth  and  lungs.  It  is  the  first  spasmodic  expiration  that 
produces  the  convulsive  cry  with  which  the  child  greets  us  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  enters  the  world.  It  requires  air  even  before  it  feels  the  cold 
of  the  external  world !  before  it  recognizes  the  want  of  food !  ” 

If  there  be  palpitation  of  the  heart,  or  the  umbilical  cord,  the  lat¬ 
ter  should  not  be  severed  for  the  time ;  but  usually  we  have  but  to 
wait  a  moment,  when  respiration  will  commence,  and  soon  the  child 
is  in  a  condition  to  maintain  an  independent  and  separate  existence. 
If  the  cord  be  filled  with  blood,  and  no  action  of  the  heart  of  the 
child  can  be  felt,  it  can  frequently  be  roused  by  passing  the  cord  near 
the  mother  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  sliding  them  along  to¬ 
ward  the  child,  so  as  to  force  the  blood  that  is  contained  in  the  cord 
into  the  body  of  the  child.  Even  if  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  cord 
be  but  small,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  rouse  the  heart  to  activity,  and 
this  method  should  never  be  neglected. 

If  pulsation  of  the  cord  and  the  heart  have  ceased,  or  do  not  exist, 
and  there  be  not  blood  in  the  cord,  or  if  it  has  been  passed  into  the 
body  of  the  child,  and  still  breathing  has  not  commenced,  various 
measures  should  be  resorted  to,  to  rouse  the  child.  The  mouth  and 
fauces  should  be  examined  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  viscid  or  ten- 
aceous  mucus  in  the  air  passages.  If  any  be  found,  a  finger  should 
be  covered  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  carefully  passed  to  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and  everything  that  could  prevent  the  free  in¬ 
gress  of  the  air  should  be  cautiously  removed.  If  still  the  breathing 
does  not  occur,  the  accoucheur  should  first  apply  his  mouth  to  that 
of  the  child,  and  depressing  the  larynx,  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
produce  artificial  respiration.  Perhaps,  if  the  practitioner  should 
rinse  his  mouth  with  aqua  ammonia  previous  to  breathing  in  that  of 
the  child,  the  vapor  passing  down  the  child’s  throat  and  into  its  lungs, 
might  stimulate  them  to  action.* 

During  all  this  time,  the  body  should  be  thoroughly  protected  from 
becoming  cold,  by  being  enveloped  in  warm,  dry  clothes ;  as  other¬ 
wise  the  evaporation  from  the  moist  surface  might  induce  such  a  loss 
of  its  natural  warmth  as  to  remove  what  little  vitality  otherwise 
would  have  remained. 

The  child  can  sometimes  be  roused  by  suddenly  applying  strong 

*  A  western  practitioner  relates  an  instance  in  which,  after  the  persevering  application  o! 
stimulating  baths,  friction,  and  inflation  of  the  lungs  in  the  ordinary  methods,  for  “  half  an 
hour  or  more,”  the  husband  of  the  parturient  woman  entering  the  room  intoxicated,  was  in¬ 
duced  to  place  his  lips  to  those  of  the  child  and  blow  gently  into  its  mouth.  Thus  he  in¬ 
flated  the  lungs,  and  the  physician  expelled  the  air  by  compression  of  the  chest.  After  a 
short  time  the  child  breathed  and  was  perfectly  resuscitated.  The  writer  suggests  that  “  in 
the  absence  of  a  drunken  husband,”  (!)  the  accoucheur  should  “  inhale  the  vapor  of  alco¬ 
hol  or  spirits  of  camphor,  and  then  inflate  the  lungs  of  the  child.” 

In  view  of  the  danger  of  rupturing  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  some  prefer  simply  to  ele¬ 
vate  and  depress,  alternately,  the  walls  of  the  chest,  b^  the  hands,  so  as  to  imitate  natural 
breathing.  If  a  suitable  battery  be  at  hand,  and  can  be  got  in  readiness  in  time,  galvanism 
may  be  tried,  with  strong  hopes  of  success.  It  has  been  recommended  to  place  the  “  zinc 
or  positive  wire  on  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek,  (by  no  means 
on  the  tongue,)  and  the  copper  or  negative  wire  at  the  lower  point  of  the  sterumn,  thus  ex¬ 
citing  respiration  through  one  of  its  proper  nervous  circuits, — th q fifth  pair,  and  the  Phrenic 
nerves. — Ed.  Union  Jour,  of  Med. 
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stimulants  to  the  chest,  as  throwing  spirits  or  brandy  forcibly  from 
the  month  upon  the  chest,  or  by  plunging  the  hand  of  the  attendant 
into  hot  water  and  applying  that.  The  chest  may  be  compressed  so 
as  to  expel  any  air,  and  the  pressure  removed,  so  as  to  allow  the  air 
to  enter,  or  it  may  be  gently  forced  into  the  chest  by  the  mouth. — 
This  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  must  be  performed  in  the  gentlest 
manner  possible,  or  irreparable  injury  may  be  inflicted  upon  those 
delicate  organs, 

When  inspiration  is  fully  established,  the  child  may  be  separated 
from  the  mother,  and  after  the  entire  surface  has  been  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  wiped  dry,  it  should  be  dressed  in  a  manner  that  will 
insure  warmth  to  the  child,  yet  allow  the  chest  and  abdomen  entire 
freedom  from  compression,  so  as  in  no  wTay  to  interfere  with  the  vital 
process  of  breathing.  The  natural  temperature  of  the  body  of  a  new¬ 
born  infant  is  not  much  below  one  hundred  degrees,  yet  that  of  the 
room  should  not  be  above  seventy  or  seventy -five,  and  the  greatest 
care  should  be  observed  to  maintain  the  air  of  the  room  pure  and 
fresh. 

The  face  of  the  child  should  not  be  covered  "with  a  thick  flannel 
blanket ;  a  handkerchief,  or  even  a  veil,  as  it  has  not  yet  acquired 
the  power  of  system  to  resist  the  debilitating  and  poisonous  effects  of 
an  impure  atmosphere.  At  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  the  air  should 
be  allowed  free  access  to  the  mouth  and  lungs  of  the  infant,  and  the 
practice,  as  pursued  by  many,  of  placing  the  child  by  the  side  of  the 
mother  or  nurse,  or  upon  her  breast,  with  its  head  closely  covered 
by  the  bed  clothes,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

Thousands  of  infants  have  been  smothered  in  this  manner,  and 
their  systems  poisoned  by  inspiring  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  gase¬ 
ous  or  insensible  perspiration  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  until  they  have 
either  perished  in  the  mother’s  arms,  or  have  been  thrown  into  con¬ 
vulsions  that  have  terminated  their  brief  existence.  Friedlander 
states,  that  in  great  britain  alone,  between  the  years  1696  and  1800 
over  forty  thousand  children  perished  from  this  cause  alone. 

Within  a  short  period  after  birth,  a  small  quantity  of  pure  water 
may  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  infant,  which  may  be  allowed  tore- 
main  quiet  and  sleep,  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  it  may  be 
placed  at  its  mother’s  breast,  and  allowed  to  draw  the  secretion  which 
usually  precedes  the  flow  of  milk.  This  will  act  as  a  natural  laxa¬ 
tive  upon  the  bowels  of  the  child,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  mother 
and'  child  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  no  other  will  be  needed. 

Unless  the  supply  of  the  milk  of  the  mother  is  longer  retarded 
than  usual,  the  child  will  need  no  other  food  until  this  appears ;  but 
a  very  little  pure  cold  water  placed  in  its  mouth  occasionally,  can  do 
no  harm.  If  its  clothing  becomes  damp  or  soiled  it  should  be  im¬ 
mediately  removed,  the  surface  made  clean  and  dry,  and  other  dry 
clothing  supplied  in  its  place.  The  child  should  be  allowed  to  sleep 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  time. 

All  manner  of  violent  motions,  as  tossing  or  trotting,  or  carrying 
about,  should  be  strictlv  prohibited. 

1* 
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Purity  of  the  atmosphere  for  inspiration  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  for  adults,  hut  the  pulminary  tissue  of  children  is  so  much 
more  delicate  than  that  of  grown  persons,  that  the  necessity  for  care 
in  this  regard  is  far  more  imperative  in  the  nursery  than  in  any  other 
apartment. 

Nothing  that  can  in  any  way  contaminate  the  air,  should  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  remain  in  the  apartments  occupied  by  infants.  All  manner  of 
cookery  should  be  strictly  excluded,  as  also  all  articles  of  clothing 
that  are  damp  or  soiled.  Diapers  that  have  become  wet  or  soiled, 
should  be  removed  from  the  room ;  for  the  effeet  matter  they  contain 
must  be  poisonous  when  carried  through  the  atmosphere  into  the  * 
blood  and  to  the  delicate  tissues  of  achild.  If,  for  any  reason,  such 
articles  are  re  used  without  washing,  they  thould  first  be  dried  thor¬ 
oughly,  away  from  the  nursery. 

The  umbilicus  should  be  carefully  examined,  daily,  until  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  healed ;  as,  frequently,  from  the  want  of  attention,  the  bow- 
.  els  may  protrude,  producing  umbilical  hernia,  that  may  remain,  prov¬ 
ing  a  source  of  great  annoyance  and  pain,  if  not  of  absolute  danger 
espcially  if  the  child  be  a  female.  And  the  reason  for  this  attention,, 
is  the  fact  that  by  some,  suppuration  followed  by  the  absorption  of 
the  pus  and  decomposed  animal  matter,  is  supposed  sometimes  to  pro  ¬ 
duce  convulsions  and  death,  during  the  first  two  weeks  after  birth. 

Within  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  birth,  the  child 
should  be  put  to  the  breasts  and  allowed  to  draw  the  milk  that  first 
flows  into  them.  This  is  naturally  laxitive,  and  will  serve  to  cleanse 
the  child’s  bowels  far  better  than  any  artificial  preparation.  Some- 
allow  the  child  to  be  kept  from  the  breasts  until  they  are  so  distend¬ 
ed  as  to  become  tender  and  painful ;  but  this  distention  and  pressure 
is  liable  to  induce  inflammation  in  these  organs,  when  the  milk  be¬ 
comes  vitiated.  If  then  drawn  by  the  child,  it  produces  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  if  not  quickly  vomited,  it  may  produce 
serious  disease. 

The  breasts,  then,  should  be  thoroughly  emptied  of  their  contents,, 
at  least  twice  a  day,  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  and  to  avoid  all 
danger  of  mamary  abscess.  If  there  is  a  greater  secretion  of  milk 
than  is  necessary  for  tne  nourishment  of  the  child,  great  care  should, 
be  taken  that  this  be  thoroughly  drawn  off,  either  by  means  of  a  breast, 
pipe,  or  by  other  applications ;  and  the  mother  may  lessen  the  amount 
secreted  by  lessening  the  amount  of  nourishment  she  takes,  or  by 
avoiding  a  free  use  of  drinks. 

As  to  the  mother,  when  she  recovers  from  her  confinement,  she 
should  be  careful  that  her  dresses  are  so  made  that  they  shall  in  no' 
way  press  upon  the  breasts,  or  compress  her  form  in  any  way.  She 
should  also  be  cautious  not  to  assume  a  stooping  posture  while  nurs  ¬ 
ing,  or  allow  her  arm  to  encircle  pelvis  oi  the  child.  In  early  in¬ 
fancy,  the  bones  of  the  child  are  soft  and  flexible,  and  many  a  wo¬ 
man  has  suffered  the  deepest  anguish  in  child-birth,  from  contracted 
pelvis,  made  narrow  by  the  arm  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  during  the 
first  weeks  of  its  existence. 
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A  mother,  who  is  nursing,  should  be  doubly  careful  of  her  own 
health,  and  should  avoid  all  excesses,  either  of  diet  or  of  passion  - 
for  she  cannot  suffer  any  devia'ion  from  health  without  her  offspring 
being  also  made  to  suffer ;  and  through  the  suffering  of  children  the 
happiness  of  parents  is  too  often  wrecked  or  impaired.  She  should , 
in  all  regards,  conscientiously  obey  all  the  laws  of  health,  as  well  for 
the  sake  of  her  child,  as  for  her  own. 

Waterbury,  Vt.,  March,  1853. 


Scrofula.— Revelations  of  a  Post  Mortem  Examination. 


BY  D.  P.  KAYNER,  M.  D. 


Of  all  the  diseases  with  which  the  physician  has  to  contend,  there 
are  none  more  formidable  than  Scrofula.  Insinuating  its  deadly  hold 
into  the  very  growth  of  bone  and  sinew — of  blood  corpuscle,  and 
muscular  fibre. — contaminating  the  fluids,  and  deranging  the  solids, 
- — poisoning  all  the  secretions  of  the  body,  and  preventing  the  proper 
excretions,  and  like  the  deadly  moccasin  snake,  lodged  in  some  secure 
lurking  place,  waiting  but  for  an  opportunity  to  drive  its  envenomed 
fangs  into  the  vitals  of  the  being  in  whose  system  it  becomes  disturb* 
ed  or  awakened.  One  very  interesting  and  singular  manifestation  of 
its  concealed  action  was  brought  to  light  by  a  post  mortem  examina¬ 
tion  I  made,  in  company  with  Dr.  Chaney,  of  Liverpool,  last  Thurs¬ 
day,  of  a  child  in  the  town  of  Clay.  It  was  a  Mr.  Ball’s  son,  about 
three  years  of  age,  had  been  taken  sick  some  three  weeks  previous  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  an  attack  of  worms,  and  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Chaney  who  was  the  family  physician.  Some  other  physicians  were 
called,  and  all  concurred  in  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  cause.  The 
prominent  symptoms  were :  circumscribed  flush  upon  one  or  both 
cheeks,  paleness  around  the  mouth,  hacking  cough,  choking  spasms, 
with  attendant  appearances,  tension  of  the  abdomen  and  slimy  stools, 
&c.,  finally,  fits,  for  a  short  time  before  death. 

Autopsy. — An  examination  was  desired,  on  account  of  the  child’s 
having  swallowed,  (during  its  illness,)  a  spear  of  red-top  grass,  some 
six  inches  (of  the  bearded  part)  of  which  passed  with  the  stools  a 
few  days  previous  to  death,  and  it  was  thought  perhaps  that  was  the 
cause. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  the  appearances  were  as  follows: — Epip¬ 
loon  presenting  an  unhealthy  appearance  as  in  Marasmus ;  mesenter¬ 
ic  glands  enlarged,  some  as  large  as  a  bean  or  hazel  nut,  and  mani¬ 
festing  by  their  indurated  and  dark  appearance  the  active  stage  of 
scrofulous  inflammation.  The  pancreas  enlarged  and  scirrhus,  spleen 
indurated  and  very  dark  colored,  showing  a  chronic  inflammation ; 
liver  enlarged, — tuberculated — tubercles  breaking  down  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  liver  into  pus ;  stomach  manifested  some  slight  marks 
of  inflammation  in  the  region  of  the  attachment  cf  the  spleen ;  no 
worms  in  the  stomach  or  duodenum.  On  opening  the  thorax  the  ap- 
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pearance  was  still  more  marked.  On  tracing  the  esophagus  at  about 
the  union  of  the  upper  third  with  the  middie,  I  thought,  as  I  passed 
my  hand  to  that  part,  I  had  detected  the  knot  of  worms,  but  which, 
on  examination,  proved  to  be  a  scrofulous  tumor,  granular,  and  of 
fibro-cartilaginous  growth,  and  dark  appearance.  The  granules  were 
about  the  size  of  kernels  of  corn,  and  by  their  pressure  upon  the 
posterior  walls  of  the  esophagus  had  nearly  caused  their  absorption, 
so  that  in  removing  it,  the  coats  were  ruptured.  This  had  produced 
a  pressure  upon  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  also  the  right  pul¬ 
monary  vein  and  artery,  obstructing  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
those  vessels,  and  complete  hepatization  of  the  right  lung  had  ensued. 
Within  the  pericardium  there  was  a  large  effusion  of  serum ;  and 
within  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  was  a  fibrous  growth  (or  poly¬ 
pous  tumor,  attached  to  the  collumnii  carnii,)  about  2  inches  in  length, 
5-8  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  1-16  to  1-8  inch  thick,  with  a  continua¬ 
tion  into  the  aorta  of  a  narrow,  thin,  braid-like  strip,  about  3  inches 
in  length,  bv  which  one  of  the  semi-lunar  valves  seemed  to  have 
been  affected  so  as  to  cause  a  partial  absorption,  or  a  thinning  and 
weakening  thereof. 

Remarks. — The  above  case  clearly  shows  some  very  important 
facts  in  relation  to  this  terrible  malady.  From  what  I  found  in  the 
examination  I  readily  deduced  scrofula,  hereditarily  transmitted  thro’ 
both  parents.  On  enquiry  I  learned  that  Mrs.  Ball’s  mother  had  suf¬ 
fered  with  erysipelas,  and  that  she  also  had  been  attacked  with  the 
same  but  generally  had  appeared  healthy.  Some  of  Mrs.  Ball’s  fam¬ 
ily  had  suffered  with  scrofulous  difficulties,  and  he  had  been  afflicted 
with  carbuncles  a  year  or  two  previous  to  the  child’s  birth:  I  stated 
from  the  condition  of  the  heart,  that  the  child  must  have  had  11  fits 
of  the  heart f  for  some  time  previous  to  its  final  illness,  which  would 
probably  come  on  about  twelve  or  one  o’clock  at  night  when  for  an 
instant  the  circulation  would  stop  in  the  heart,  then  the  valves  would 
be  spasmodically  thrown  open,  the  child  start  and  scream  out,  and 
remain  restless  for  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours,  again  drop  to 
sleep  and  awake  in  the  morning  to  be  quite  playful  through  the  day. 
Of  this  they  were  not  aware,  but  on  enquiring  of  the  young  woman 
with  whom  the  boy  slept,  it  was  found  to  be  literally  true, — the  fits 
only  occurring  in  the  day  time  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease. 
During  the  day  time  there  had  been  no  visible  signs  of  disease  to  a 
casual  observer,  until  about  three  weeks  previous  to  the  death,  and 
there  had  been  no  external  appearance  of  scrofula  manifest. 

1st,  This  shows  that  scrofula  may  attack  the  internal  organism  and 
remain  concealed  until  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  medicine  or  hope ;  and  without  giving  any  visible  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  ravages  until  brought  to  light  by  the  knife. 

2d,  That  it  may  similate  other  diseases,  and  thus  lead  the  practi¬ 
tioner  on  the  wrong  track  and  render  the  treatment  worse  than  useless. 

3d,  That  all  disease  originates  in  the  blood.  A,  Hereditary  or 
scrofulous,  from  the  slight  rash,  to  cancer  and  consumption — varying 
in  extent  according  to  temperament  and  degree.  B,  Impurities  invac- 
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cinated  into  tlie  blood  from  air,  contact  or  otherwise.  And  C,  Those 
generated  in  the  system  from  improper  diet,  exercise,  &c.  The  phy¬ 
sician,  then,  in  all  cases,  should  adapt  remedies  to  the  temperament, 
constitution  and  age  of  the  patient,  with  reference  to  the  condition 
of  the  circulation,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cleanse  the  blood  of  impu¬ 
rities  and  restore  an  equilbrium  in  the  system. 

Syracuse,  March  22,  1853. 


Concentrated  Medicines. 


EY  JOS.  BROWN,  M.  D. 


In  the  February  number  of  the  Journal  I  gave  a  brief  description 
of  some  dozen  articles  prepared  by  Drs.  Totman  &  Brown,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  1ST.  Y.  Since  that  time  several  others  have  been  prepared,  some 
of  which  are  briefly  noticed  below. 

We  feel  it  a  duty  we  owe  Practitioners  and  the  cause  of  Reform, 
as  well  as  to  ourselves,  to  say  that  the  Concentrated  Medicines  pre¬ 
pared  by  Drs.  Totman  &  Brown,  and  by  Prof.  Russel],  of  Syracuse, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  tested  and  heard  from,  give  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  both  Practioners  and  Patients. 

These  remedial  agents  are  destined  to  create  a  new  and  highly  im¬ 
portant  era  in  Medical  Reform ;  and  when  universally  used,  as  they 
no  doubt  ere  long  will  be,  will  render  our  practice  decidedly  the  saf¬ 
est,  most  efficient  and  popular  of  the  various  systems  of  the  age. 

Gentlemen,  Practitioners  try-  them. 

Jalapine. — The  resinoid  principle  of  Ipomsea  Jalapais  of  a  cream 
color,  and  of  a  greater  specfic  gravity  than  quinine  or  most  of  simi¬ 
lar  preparations.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  Alcohol  and. 
Ether. 

Thera.  Properties. — Hydragogue  cathartic.  Acts  promptly  and 
powerfully ;  producing  watery  stools  more  or  less  copious,  according 
to  the  dose  exhibited. 

Uses. — May  be  used  wherever  cathartics  are  indicated ;  but  es¬ 
pecially  in  assitis,  anarsarca  and  hydrocephalus  ;  is  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  very  best  hydragogue  cathartic  in  use  by  any  class  of  prac¬ 
titioners. 

Dose. — From  1-4  to  1  grain.  Price  $2  per  ounce. 

Tkilline. — A  resinoid  from  the  Trillium  or  Bethroot.  Is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  powder  of  a  light  straw  color,  of  about  the  same  speecific  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  Podolphyllin,  soluble  in  Alcohol  and  Ether. 

Them.  Props. — Stimulant,  tonic,  astringent  and  antiseptic. 

Uses. — Valuable  in  Hemoptyses,  Hematuria,  Menorrhagia,  Uterine 
Hemorrhagia,  Leucorrhea"  and"  Female  weaknesses  :  also  serviceable 
in  Parturition  combined  with  the  Caulophyllin. 

Dose. — From  1-2  to  1  or  2  grains.  Price  $1.00  per  ounce. 
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N YMPHiEA. — Fluid  Extract  of  Nymphcea  Odom ta,  (White  Pond  Lily.) 

Them.  Props.- — Astringent,  expectorant,  anti-scrofulous  and  an¬ 
odyne. 

Uses. — Useful  wherever  astringents  are  indicated,  especially  in 
scrofula  diathesis ;  also  in  the  treatment  of  Leucorrhea. 

Bose.- — -From  20  to  50  drops,  and  repeat.  Price  25  cts.  per  oz. 

Caulophylline. — A  resinoid  from  the  Caulophyllum  Thalictroi- 
des.  Blue  Cohosh. 

Thera.  Props. — Tonic,  alterative,  anti-spasmodic,  diuretic  and  par¬ 
turient. 

Uses. — Useful  in  Amenorrhea,  Leucorrhea,  Rheumatism,  Dropsy, 
Hysteria,  and  especially  in  Parturition. 

Dose. — As  an  alterative  and  tonic  1-4  to  1-2  a  grain ;  in  parturi¬ 
tion  1  to  3  grains.  Price  $1.00  per  oz. 

Minispermum. — Fluid  extract  of  the  Minispermum  Canadense, 
Yellow  Pari  11a. 

Thera.  Props. — Alterative,  tonic,  laxative,  diuretic  and  nervine. 

Uses. — Valuable  in  scrofulous,  syphilitic  and  mercurial  diseases ; 
in  dyspepsia,  general  prostration  of  the  nervous  system,  in  Female 
weaknesses,  &c. 

Bose. — From  20  to  40  drops  and  repeat.  Price  25  cts.  per  oz. 


A  Case  in  Practice. 


After  a  day  of  fatigue,  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  seating  myself 
for  a  little  rest ;  but  reflections  of  various  sorts,  concerning  the  past 
and  the  present  state  of  Medical  Reform  in  this  section  of  country, 
force  themselves  on  my  mind.  Memory  has  been  making  a  sweep 
of  something  more  than  four  years  past,  and  within  that  brief  space 
what  scenes  of  somerset ,  scrambling,  sprawling ,  and  what  not,  have  1 
seen  on  all  sides  of  all  medical  questions.  But  I  will  not  even  at¬ 
tempt  now  a  random  shot  at  all  this,  merely  designing  to  introduce 

case  I  have  just  had  in  practice. 

On  Sunday  last,  I  was  called  to  see  a  child  of  about  twelve  months 
old,  in  the  family  of  Mr. - ,  of - . 

Symptoms. — Restlessness,  countenance  pale,  pulse  about  110  strokes 
to  the  minute,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  respiration  hurried,  eyes 
closed,  pupils  contracted,  preternatural  heat  in  the  head,  intolerance 
of  light,  skin  dry  and  hot,  diarrhoea,  which  had  existed  for  three  or 
four  days  previous,  still  continued.  I  prescribed  daiphoretics,  diu¬ 
retics  and  foot-baths,  until  the  febrile  symptoms  were  moderated ; 
then,  3  to  5  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  Leptandrin,  in  sweetened  wa¬ 
ter,  once  in  three  hours,  until  three  were  taken. 

On  Monday,  I  found  the  symptoms  much  the  same,  except  that 
the  diarrhoea  was  some  better.  The  throat  was  considerably  swelled 
-—head  better. 

Tuesday  morning ; — Symptoms  much  the  same  as  on  Monday ; — 
throat  more  swollen  ;  the  tongue,  as  it  had  been  from  the  first,  coat- 
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ed  with  a  thick  white  fur,  and  the  point  very  red  ;  fauces  red  and 
somewhat  swollen.  Prescribed  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  a  gar¬ 
gle  of  infusion  of  Sumac,  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar,  and  directions 
to  swab  the  mouth  with  a  weak  solution  of  salt  and  vinegar.  I  also 
gave  anodynes  to  quiet  the  nervous  system. 

Wednesday ; — The  patient  had  rested  but  little  through  the  night, 
and  appeared  worse  in  many  respects.  The  heat  in  the  head  was  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  throat  still  more  swollen.  I  proposed  any  one  of 
three  names  as  counsel.  The  parents  chose  one,  an  Allopathist,  with 
whom  I  had  never  met  in  consultation ;  but  I  consented  to  meet  him. 
Called  again  in  the  evening,  and  found  the  patient  no  worse, — swel¬ 
ling  subsiding  in  the  throat,  heat  of  head  more  moderate,  still  great 
difficulty  of  swallowing.  I  learned  that  the  counsel  could  not  come 
until  the  next  day. 

Thursday ; — Called  in  the  morning,  found  the  patient  quite  easy 
and  in  a  gentle  moisture,  swelling  nearly  out  of  the  throat,  head  cool. 

At  10  A.  M.,  called  again  to  meet  Dr. - .  He  said  the  case  was 

one  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  that,  if  I  did  not  adopt  more 
active  measures,  I  would  lose  my  patient.  I  told  him  I  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  such  a  case  at  all,  and  could  not  violate  my  conscience  so 
much  as  to  adopt  his  prescriptions.  The  patient’s  bowels,  by  the 
way,  had  become  regular,  but  at  this  time  there  was  a  dry,  hacking 
cough,  which  lasted,  however,  only  a  few  hours.  Dr. - pre¬ 

scribed  opiates  sufficient  to  confine  the  bowels  for  several  days, — di¬ 
aphoretics,  perhaps  not  quite  so  efficient  as  those  I  had  been  giving, 
and  a  course  of  blue  pill ,  which  I,  of  course  rejected.  I  continued 
my  former  treatment,  with  such  variations  as  the  symptoms  demanded. 

Friday  morning; — Found  the  patient  much  better.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  still  improving,  all  unfavorable  symptoms  having  disappeared. 
Thus  I  have  given  a  sort  of  random  sketch  of  this  case,  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Was  the  above  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ?  If  so,  I 
shall  have  to  look  over  my  lesson  again. 

D. - said  we  Reformers  must  come  to  it,  and  use  calomel ,  and 

soon,  yet ;  and  he  declared  that  Dr. - ,  of - ,  was  at  his 

house  that  day,  and  said  that  he  could  not  get  along  without  calo¬ 
mel.  The  latter  is  a  distinguished  Eclectic  and  Hydropathist !  Any 
man  that  will  not  stand  by  his  colors,  should  at  once  leave  the  ranks, 
as  he  is  only  a  clog  to  the  wheels  of  our  reform.  We  have  some 
other  Eclectics  in  this  section,  of  whom  I  may  speak  hereafter. 

Yours,  &c.,  Reporter. 

Remarks. — Allow  us,  friend  “  Reporter,”  to  inquire  whether  you 
have  not  mistaken  a  species  of  heterogeneous  quack  which  may  be  oc¬ 
casionally  met  with,  for  an  Eclectic  ?  For  the  former  resembles  the 
latter,  perhaps,  in  making  a  wide  selection  of  remedies,  but  differs  in 
one  fundamental  point,  and  that  is,  he  selects  from  all  sources ,  whatev¬ 
er  will  produce  the  most  certain  and  beneficial  effect  on, — HIS  POCKET ! — 
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We  have  been  “  takin’  notes”  of  about  two  or  three  such,  and  may 
be  tempted  to  “  print  ’em.”  But  while  it  may  be  our  dulness,  still 
we  honestly  believe  the  class  is  not  so  numerous  as  friend  “  Report¬ 
er”  would  seem  to  imply.  Just  substitute  the  word  patient  for  “ pock¬ 
et ”  in  the  above  definition,  and  we  have  the  description  of  the  genu¬ 
ine  Eclectic, — a  class  of  honest  and  worthy  practitioners,  we  are  hap¬ 
py  to  believe,  neither  few  nor  far  between  in  our  great  and  progres¬ 
sive  State. 

To  speak  of  a  Hydropathist  who  habitually  uses  or  ever  uses  calo¬ 
mel ,  is  simply  a  misnomer.  There  is  no  such  sort  of  man.  And  we 
confidently  aver  the  tame  thing  of  the  Eclectic  physician.  A  good 
man  long  ago  wrote  an  essay  entitled,  a  “  Short  Way  with  the  Deists.” 
Now  we  have  our  “short  way”  with  all  such  Hydropathists  and  Ec¬ 
lectics  ;  they  are  Allopathists,  and  nothing  else ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
plain,  therefore,  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  but  to  get  rid 
of  them  as  fast  as  they  show  their  true  colors. 

We  hope  our  friends  abroad  will  not  misunderstand  the  position 
we  seek  to  defend,  or  the  truths  which,  in  our  weakness,  we  would 
gladly  help  to  exalt,  and  make  conspicuous  and  influential  among  the 
profession.  Because  we  have  entered  a  protest  against  the  injustice 
done,  in  certain  quarters,  to  Samuel  Thomson  and  the  earlier  reform¬ 
ers,  do  not  suppose  we  mean  to  endorse  Thomson  and  his  immediate 
co-laborers,  against  all  or  any  of  the  improvements  in  science  and 
practice,  or  in  practical  common  sense,  which  distinguish  the  present 
day  above  a  half  cehtury  ago.  We  would  not  willingly  go  backward ; 
but  rather  open  our  eyes  wide  on  the  present,  and  take  in  all  its  light. 
If  Thomson’s  independence  and  his  origination  of  the  germ  of  all  the 
medical  reforms  growing  up  this  side  the  Atlantic  claim  our  lasting 
respect  and  gratitude,  it  is  no  less  true  that  a  far  better  science  and 
system  of  remedial  means  than  he  knew  of,  now  opens  up  before  us 
— the  result  of  his  labors,  and  of  the  labors  of  all  his  co-workers  and 
successors  to  this  day ;  and  this,  from  every  consideration  of  enlight¬ 
enment  and  philanthropy,  demands  our  confidence  and  adoption. — 
Ed.  Union  Jour,  of  Med. 
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Introductory  Address  at  the  Worcester  Med.  Institution. 


DELIVERED  MARCH  3d,  1853. 


BY  PROF.  L.  REUBEN. 


Members  of  the  Class,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — 

As  the  readers  of  many  books  learn  to  deprecate  long  Introduc¬ 
tions,  and  would  rather  the  writer  of  a  poor  essay  should  at  least 
send  it  forth  to  the  world,  without  the  additional  infliction  of  a  labor¬ 
ed  apology ;  so  also,  I  apprehend,  will  those  who  have  the  self-deni¬ 
al  to  listen  to  the  many  Lectures  of  the  times,  the  more  readily  par¬ 
don  a  common- place  speaker,  if  he  will  only  forbear  to  consume  their 
time  in  excuses  for  his  own  dulness.  Dispensing,  therefore,  with  all 
formalities,  I  shall  come  at  once  to  my  subject,  and  endeavor  to  trace 
some  of  the  relations  existing  between  progress  in  the  art,  and  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  science  of  medicine. 

Mankind,  in  health,  have  always  been  saying  hard  things  of  med¬ 
icine  and  its  practitioners.  That  was  a  keen  satire  of  the  Italian 
tombstone — 

“  I  was  well, — 

Wished  to  be  better, — 

Took  physic. 

And  here  I  lie  !  ” 

In  a  very  old  and  well-known  book,  we  read  of  one  who  had  “suf¬ 
fered  many  things  of  many  physicians.”  To  this  day,  men  are  divi¬ 
ded  in  their  congratulations  of  the  hale  centenarian  with  whom  they 
still  meet  at  times, — some  affirming  that  the  man  is  lucky  in  so  long 
having  escaped  death,  and  some,  in  having  escaped  the  doctors. — 
Most  men,  indeed,  if  they  spoke  their  secret  feelings,  would  say  to 
their  physicians,  as  Jaques  did  to  Orlando,  in  the  forest,  “  God  be 
with  you ; — let  us  meet  as  little  as  we  can  !  ” 

Dew,  however,  carry  this  tone  of  pleasant  railer  with  them  to  their 
sick  bed.  W asted  and  broken  by  disease,  the  absorbing  problem  of 
his  own  salvability  leaves  the  sick  man  no  room  for  witticisms  on  his 
temporal  savior.  He  is  now  all  helplessness  and  dependence.  With 
a  sense  of  his  necessity,  returns  an  assuring  faith  in  the  healer  to 
whom  he  has  committed  his  hopes  and  destiny.  How  wise  is  this 
arrangement,  by  which,  in  the  time  of  greatest  need,  each  may  throw 
himself  with  a  hearty  trust  on  the  skill  and  benevolence  of  his  phy¬ 
sician  ! 
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Byron  lias  well  expressed  these  opposite  phases  of  feeling  in  the 
following  stanza : — 

“  This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  us, 

Secundum  artem  : — but  although  we  sneer 
In  health, — when  sick,  we  call  them  to  attend  us, 

Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeer.” 

This  apparent  incongruity,  between  the  judgment  of  the  sick  and 
of  the  sound  man,  is  easily  explained.  The  implicit  faith  of  pining 
disease  is  no  evidence  that  physicians  have  alwaj^s  been  what  they 
have  assumed  to  be ;  nor  does  the  innocent  sarcasm  of  robust  and 
merry  health  prove  medicine  a  cheat,  or  physicians  needless.  The 
faith  of  the  one  argues  that  the  healer  is  an  integral  or  necessary 
part  of  the  complicated  structure  of  society,  and  does  away  with  that 
sweeping  ultraism  which  would  make  “  every  man  his  own  physi¬ 
cian,” — that  is,  his  own  teacher  and  exemplar  in  all  that  pertains  to 
our  physical  life,  and  its  perfection  or  health.  The  skepticism  of  our 
healthful  hours,  on  the  other  hand,  must  convince  us,  that  medicine 
as  an  art,  and  physicians  as  its  cultivators,  have  signally  failed  to 
meet  the  expectations  they  have  created,  or  fill  the  position  they 
have  assumed.  Why  this  failure  ? 

As  two  realities,  mind  and  matter,  constitute  the  universe,  so  two 
sides  of  mentality  make  the  man.  Our  active  being  is  stereoscopic. 
There  are  two  complete,  but  dissimilar  halves  to  be  put  together ; 
and.  seen  together,  wc  behold  but  the  complete  unit.  Philosophy 
and  practice  are  these  two  halves.  No  man  who  is  not  competent 
in  both  these,  has  ever  met  with  success  in  its  largest  and  truest  sense. 
Philosophy  and  Practicality — these  are  the  two  fronts  we  present  to 
nature — the  two  points  at  which  she  capitulates  to  us,  and  pours  the 
treasures  of  a  subjugated  world  into  our  hands. 

What  is  true  of  all  men,  is  true  of  physicians.  Endowed  with 
practical  talent  only,  how  many  a  John  Smith,  M.  D.,  has  plodded 
through  life, — so  many  of  his  patients  recovering,  so  many  dying, 
according  as  mother-wit,  means,  eyestght,  and  accident  may  have  de¬ 
termined, — but  never  rising  above  the  dead  level  of  his  outset,  or 
giving  even  Gossip  leave  to  say,  “  Dr.  John  Smith  is  becoming  more 
successful, — we  can  better  trust  our  lives  with  him  now.” 

How  many,  again,  endowed  with  philosophical  talent  mainly,  have 
abandoned  their  profession  as  a  drudgery,  or  taken  refuge  in  lectur¬ 
ing  or  book  making,  where  they  may  be  conversant  mainly  with 
■ideas  and  laws ,  which,  they  charitably  hope,  others  will  value  as  high¬ 
ly  as  they  do  themselves  ! 

I  would  not  pronounce  all  our  practitioners  barely  practical  men, 
nor  all  our  teachers  and  book-makers  destitute  of  practical  skill. — 
By  no  means.  I  merely  say  that  certain  predilictions  point  to  pecu¬ 
liar  adaptations  in  a  majority  of  both  classes. 

These  two  gifts  are  often  happily  combined.  John  Hunter  was 
great  in  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  and  great  in  its  practice,  and 
this  was  the  secret  of  his  greatness.  No  man  probably  ever  wielded 
the  means  of  cure  he  had  to  better  advantage.  But  his  professional 
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character  had  another  side.  John  Hunter  was  as  perfect  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  as  by  the  sick  bed, — as  ready  with  the  pen  as  with  the 
knife.  True,  he  labored  under  some  grave  errors  ;  but  these  were 
more  the  fault  of  the  times  than  of  the  man.  It  is  not  given  to  any 
man  to  make  a  clean  leap  over  all  error,  and  land  at  once  on  the  terrra 
jirma  of  absolute  truth  ;  for  so  he  would  make  an  end  of  all  progress 
and  leave  the  world  thenceforward  to  idleness  and  despair. 

As  mind  was  before  matter,  so  philosophy,  or  science,  or  theory, 
—however  we  may  name  it,  is  before  practice.  Hot  merely  are  the 
two  inseperable ;  their  order  is  fixed.  We  shall  yet  see,  however, 
that  the}'  are  in  two  many  instances  dissevered ;  and  that  there  is  far 
too  much  partialism  and  incompleteness  in  medical  character. 

But  again,  what  is  true  of  physicians  at  large,  must  be  true  of  the 
advocates  of  particular  systems.  That  class  of  physicians  which 
most  fully  blends  science  with  practice, — knowledge  with  skill, — 
must,  among  all  systems,  be  the  most  successful,  and  the  most  hon¬ 
ored.  On  no  other  basis,  indeed,  can  true  success  be  established. — 
The  “happy  hit”  of  the  empiric, — the  “miracle  of  cure,”  at  which 
every  one  is  astonished,  and  nobody  more  than  himself — is  really  hiu 
greatest  misfortune ;  because  it  encourages  him  to  rely  on  luck,  and 
a  groundless  faith  in  others,  and  to  prescribe  medicines,  as  he  still 
styles  them,  without  any  regard  for  therapeutical  law  or  natural  pos¬ 
sibility.  Scarcely  less  unfortunate  is  the  “  good  luck”  of  the  well- 
meaning  young  practitioner,  when  health  returns  under  the  use  of 
agents  whose  powers  he  does  not  clearly  comprehend.  Such  instan¬ 
ces  lead  him  to  make  his  practice  a  great  game  of  chance,  and  foster 
in  his  mind  the  idea,  that  there  is  no  such  certain  and  discoverable 
relation  between  the  actions  of  a  given  drug,  or  other  agency  of  cure, 
and  a  given  state  of  an  individual  system,  as  prosy  medical  sophists 
would  have  him  suppose.  But,  in  reality,  there  is,  in  every  instance, 
as  much  certainty  in  the  action  of  a  remedv,  as  in  the  deductions  of 
mathematics,  or  the  revolutions  of  the  planets.  The  fact,  that  we 
cannot  always  pronounce  what  that  certaint}  is,  furnishes  no  release 
from  investigation,  but  rather  a  constant  spur  to  new  attainments. 

When  wre  look  at  the  medical  systems  in  vogue,  we  are  struck  with 
the  fact,  that  philosophy  and  practicality  do  not  equally  enter  into 
their  composition.  The  great  body  of  their  advocates  do  not  present 
completeness  of  medical  character.  One  class  are  amateurs,  laying 
principle  to  principle,  and  piecing  out,  where  needs  be,  with  the 
sheerest  hypothesis,  and  so  they  flatter  themselves  they  are  perfect¬ 
ing  their  calling.  Another  class  are  artisans ;  and  these  make  med¬ 
icine  a  thing  of  “  dry  knocks.”  Every  case  successfully  medicated, 
is,  with  them,  an  acquisition  to  their  art,  the  “  how”  and  the  “  where¬ 
fore”  being  among  the  matters  left  in  the  hands  of  Providence !  The 
former  class  may  reap  the  richer  harvest  of  complacency,  but  the 
latter  are  not  known  to  find  particular  fault  with  their  business,  turn¬ 
ing  into  “gold  pills,”  as  it  does,  those  of  rhubarb  and  aloes. 

The  two  classes  of  physicians  to  which  I  have  referred,  are,  in  a 
degree,  typical  of  twro  medical  systems  now  before  the  public.  Of 
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these  systems,  the  one  contains  many  accomplished  scholars,  but  their 
work  is  too  apt,  when  done,  to  wear  a  schoolmasterly  air,  and  to  look 
as  if  done  by  rule ;  the  latter  has  fewer  scholars,  but  marshals  a  corps 
of  successful  healers  of  the  sick.  The  one  system  furnishes  us  with 
books ;  the  other,  in  a  like  number  of  cases,  will  turn  you  out  the 
most  cures.  The  one  builds  and  endows  splendid  colleges;  the  oth¬ 
er  picks  up  and  restores  the  ruined  constitutions  the  former  has  left 
in  its  wake.  The  one  will  read  you  a  beautiful  monograph  on  the 
reduction  of  a  dislocation ;  the  other  rolls  up  his  sleeves,  and,  altho’ 
he  may  not  always  tell  you  accurately  how  it  is  done,  presently  the 
luxation  is  reduced.  The  one  is  Abernethy  in  the  lecture-room,  di¬ 
lating  in  periods  of  faultless  rhetoric  on  the  on  the  excellences  of  his 
poultice ;  the  other  is  Abernethy  in  the  chamber  of  suffering,  with 
benevolence  in  his  eyes,  and  the  warm  bread  and  milk  in  his  hands, 
binding  up  the  bruised  flesh,  and  soothing  the  lacerated  nerves. 

Of  the  two  systems,  the  one  has  done  most  that  is  great ;  the  oth¬ 
er  is  doing  most  that  is  good.  The  one  inspires  us  with  reverence  ; 
the  other  awakens  our  gratitude.  The  one  has  just  cause  for  pride ; 
the  other,  a  sure  ground  of  satisfaction.  The  one  has  been  known 
to  sacrifice  even  life  to  the  safety  of  a  theory  ;  the  other  is  prover¬ 
bial  for  murdering  theory,  but  then,  it  saves  life ! 

An  ancient  painter  delineated  one  of  a  well-known  species  of  quad¬ 
rupeds  on  his  canvass,  and  then,  to  help  the  comprehension  of  the 
admiring  spectators,  wrote  under  it,  “  This  is  an  oxT  If  I  have  not 
widely  mistaken,  the  portraits  I  have  drawn  will  not  need  a  labeling 
quite  so  conspicuous.  In  the  dominantly  theoretical  system  to  which 
I  have  referred,  we  shall  hardly  fail  to  recognize  what  is  termed  the 
Allopathic,  or  more  appropriately,  the  “  Old  School”  of  Medicine; 
while  as  one,  at  least,  of  the  more  purely  practical  systems  of  the 
day,  we  shall  discover  that  known  as  the  u  New  School,”  the  “  Re¬ 
formed  Practice,”  or,  under  slight  shades  of  difference,  as  Eclecticism, 
Physopathy,  and  so  on. 

Do  our  Allopathic  brethren  demur  to  this  decision,  and  claim  that 
they,  too,  have  their  practical  men  ?  In  a  degree,  this  may  be  so, 
and  yet  without  bringing  the  two  systems  on  a  level.  The  degrees 
by  which  the  systems  stand  apart,  may  be  more  than  the  degrees 
through  which  either  ranges  separately.  Many  Allopathic  Physi¬ 
cians  are  commonly  received  to  be  eminentty  practical  in  their  pro¬ 
fession.  But  there  is  a  homely  adage  that  “  the  proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding”  (and  the  allusion  to  “pudding”  proves  the  sound  Saxon  origin 
of  the  proverb,  and  at  once  commends  it  to  our  confidence  1 )  I  say 
that  u  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating .”  What  avails  it  that 
a  man  pronounces  himself  practical,  while  his  patient  dies  outright 
of  a  mere  pleurisy  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  the  “gold  pills” 
all  the  while  sliding  into  other  pockets?  Such  practicality  will  not 
much  longer  get  itself  quoted  at  “  par”  in  a  nation  of  shrewd  calcu- 
*  lators  like  our  own,  whose  decalogue  is  a  cross  between  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin,  wooden  nutmegs,  and  W all  Street ! 

And,  seriously,  what  is  true  practicality?  It  is  not  a  pragmatical 
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habit  of  doing  such  and  so  many  things,  but  a  wise  insight  and  skill 
of  doing  just  that  which  is,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
right  thing,  and  the  best  thing.  Can  any  physician  draw  blood  from 
his  patient,  and  do  it  in  a  practical  way  ?  1  seriously  question  the 

possibility  of  his  doing  so,  and  especially  if  he  goes  about  letting  out 
the  blood  of  a  majority  of  his  patients.  Again,  we  may  call  the 
surgeon  practical,  who  cuts  off  a  limb.  True,  in  many  cases,  he  may 
be  so.  But,  in  as  many  other  cases,  we  can  only  give  him  the  praise 
of  doing  what  he  does  artistically.  The  truly  practical  man  is  he 
who  rightly  weighs  the  capabilities  of  nature  and  art  against  the  ex 
tent  of  the  injury,  and  saves,  out  of  the  mangled  limb  wherever  he 
can,  a  tolerable  member  for  the  future  use  of  his  patient. 

Possibly  our  New  School  Brethren  will  not  be  so  ready  to  object 
to  the  comparison  I  have  drawn.  For,  while  I  claim  that  we  have 
among  us  eminent  medical  teachers,  reputable  colleges,  and  good  med¬ 
ical  authors,  no  one,  I  apprehend,  will  maintain  that  in  these  depart¬ 
ments,  our  system  stands  pre-eminent,  and  above  the  reach  of  com¬ 
parison.  And  we  must  remember,  that  success  in  practice  does  not 
always  prove  correctness  of  theory,  or  even  the  possession  of  any 
theory;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  have  once  obtained  a 
true  theory,  our  practice  in  that  particular,  must  become  an  improve¬ 
ment,  even  on  the  best  it  could  have  been  before.  Thus  we  see 
thousands  of  farmers,  who  secure  good  crops  year  after  year,  altho’ 
they  know  nothing  of  the  chemistry  of  soils  or  of  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions,  or  of  the  connection  existing  between  the  two.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  added  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  matters,  they 
are  enabled  to  economize  much  time  and  strength,  and  yet  secure 
from  the  same  land  a  largely  increased  amount  of  produce.  And 
experience  alone  is  a  far  less  valuable  guide  in  medicine  than  in  ag¬ 
riculture,  because  the  matters  about  which  that  experience  is  acquired 
are  so  much  more  complex  and  uncertain  in  their  character. 

Assuming  now,  that  differences  such  as  I  have  pointed  out  actual¬ 
ly  exist  between  the  Allopathic  and  Reformed  or  American  System 
of  Medicine,  let  us  inquire  to  what  causes  the  existence  of  such  dif¬ 
ferences  is  owing.  We  shall  find  that  two  sets  of  causes  have  been 
in  action.  Frst,  the  constitution  and  circumstances  of  individual 
minds, — and,  secondly,  the  progressive  phases  of  the  race  at  large. — 
The  shaping  of  medical  systems  is  to  be  traced  first  to  individuals, 
and  secondly  to  epochs. 

In  all  minds,  there  dwells  a  reverence  for  those  who  perform  a 
great  work,  and  bequeath  its  results  to  the  world.  This  sentiment  is 
proper  enough  in  its  judicious  exercise  ;  but  it  is  very  liable  to  be 
excessive  in  degree,  or  misapplied  in  its  object. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  advent,  in  the  medical  world,  of  SO' 
great  a  genius  as  Hippocrates,  and  the  distinguished  benefits  he  con¬ 
ferred  on  his  favorite  science,  should  have  been  the  signal  for  the 
springing  up  of  a  strong  bond  of  leadership  on  the  one  hand,  and 
clanship  on  the  other, — for  the  introduction  of  routinism,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  species  of  conservatism.  Hippocrates  found  medi- 
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cine  the  rudest  of  the  arts.  He  left  it  with  a  Physiology,  a  Pathol¬ 
ogy,  a  Materia  Medica,  and  a  Practice,  which,  though  absurd  or  im¬ 
perfect  in  many  particulars,  were  not  onty  respectable  but  wonderful, 
for  the  age  in  which  they  were  developed.  But  it  was  not  purely 
the  reverence  of  his  immediate  successors,  that  secured  him  follow¬ 
ers.  Physicians  became  his  disciples  perforce,  because  they  were  not 
competent  to  the  task  of  re-exploring  the  ground  he  had  gone  over, 
adding  to  its  truths  or  correcting  its  errors. 

Thus,  then,  was  established  the  germ  of  medical  conservatism. — 
For  men  seldom  adopt  and  follow  a  leader,  without  straightway  be¬ 
coming  sticklers  for  his  dogmas,  and  embittered  against  all  who  re¬ 
ject  them.  But  not  long  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates  we  discover 
an  influence  antagonistic  to  his  supremacy, — the  influence  of  the 
epoch.  The  age  was  one  of  growing  intellectual  activity.  The  hu¬ 
man  mind  was  pushing  out  into  various  new  fields,  and  it  soon  be¬ 
came  restless  under  dictation.  Accordingly,  within  two  centuries  af¬ 
ter  Hippocrates,  we  find  an  innovator  coming  into  notice,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Chrysippus,  who  undertook  a  complete  revolution  in  medical 
practice. 

Little  as  the  fact  is  known,  even  at  this  early  day,  we  meet  with 
the  first  medical  reformer;  and,  what  is  still  more  interest!!  g  to  us, 
we  find  that  his  practice  was  a  counterpart  of  that  of  the  most  rigid 
reformers  of  the  present  day.  He  utterly  discarded  blood-letting  and 
the  use  of  purgatives  and  other  powerful  agents,  trusting  solely  to 
hygienic  measures  and  the  mildest  remedies. 

The  doctrines  of  Chrysippus  survived  for  some  time,  and  were  ev¬ 
idently  held  in  considerable  repute;  for  we  find  Erasistratus,  his  pu¬ 
pil,  elevated  to  a  professorship  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  where 
lie  labored  with  distinguished  honor  and  usefulness.  The  latter,  with 
his  colleague,  Ilerophilus,  made  many  additions  to  the  science  of  med¬ 
icine,  and  they  are  mentioned  as  the  first  who  dissected  human  bodies. 

But  the  world  was  not  ready,  at  that  early  day,  lor  a  radical  reform 
in  medicine.  The  idea  of  Chrysippus  was  too  comprehensive  and 
benevolent  for  his  time.  We  hear  no  more  of  it  in  the  East,  after 
Erasistratus ;  but,  about  two  centuries  later,  it  was  revived  at  Home 
by  Asclepiades.  We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  while  Allopathic 
writers  apply  to  Asclepiades  the  stereotyped  appellation  of  quack , 
they  have  the  candor  to  tell  us,  that  he  contributed  much  to  medical 
science,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  made  the  very  natural  and  im¬ 
portant  division  of  diseases  into  acute  and  chronic. 

Returning  to  the  influences  which  fostered  conservatism,  we  shall 
find  the  genius  and  labors  of  the  celebrated  Galen  here  taking  the 
first  rank.  Born  to  wealth  and  distinction,  educated  in  the  best 
schools  of  his  day,  accomplished  by  travel  among  the  eastern  nations,, 
and  the  possessor  from  the  first  of  a  mind,  capacious,  bold,  original, 
and  ambitious  of  rule,  Galen  finally  settled  himself  at  Borne,  and 
there  assumed  a  medical  dictatorship,  of  which,  strange  to  say,  cen¬ 
turies  after  saw  him  in  undisturbed  possession.  But  the  influence  of 
the  epoch,  the  other  factor  in  our  calculation,  did  more  for  the  aspir- 
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ing  Galen,  than  his  own  peculiar  fitness  of  talent.  Roman  intellect 
was  setting  about  him,  and  with  it,  the  intellect  of  the  world.  Minds 
were  paling  out  over  the  entire  “orb  of  lands,”  like  stars  sinking  a- 
way  in  a  daybreak  that  has  no  sun !  Galen  had  talent,  and  he  ex¬ 
pended  it  in  elaborate  theory,  and  accumulations  of  ungeneralized 
facts.  But  he  had  no  critics,  and  no  rivals.  And  so,  for  centuries, 
men  received  his  opinions  as  ultimate  and  unquestionable  truth. 

The  world  has  seen  no  other  such  spectacle.  A  man  with  few  fa¬ 
cilities  for  correct  investigation,  and  living  in  the  midst  of  a  general 
stagnation  and  degeneracy  of  science,  is,  twelve  hundred  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  unquestioned  authority  of  the  profession  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Paracelus,  the  “  drunken  quack  and  fanatic,”  (so 
savs  medical  history,)  who  introduced  mercurv  to  the  notice  of  the 
notice  of  the  profession,  was  the  first  to  venture,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  dispute  the  authority  of  Galen  ;  but  it  was  not  until  near¬ 
ly  one  hundred  years  afterward,  when  Yesalius  and  others  had  prov¬ 
ed  his  anatomical  descriptions  imperfect  and  false  in  many  particu¬ 
lars,  that  any  marked  impression  was  made  on  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  or  that  their  servility  began  to  give  place  to  independence  of 
thought  and  observation  We  are  told  that  “even  after  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  human  subject  had  been  practiced  lor  some  time,  and 
its  necessity  generally  acknowledged,  it  was  long  before  mankind 
could  so  far  free  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  authority,  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  any  imperfection  could  exist  in  the  works  of  Galen,  or  that 
his  descriptions  were  not  to  be  preferred  even  to  the  evidence  of  the 
senses.”  What  a  spectacle  is  here  presented,  of  trammeled  and 
weakened  human  intellect!  Yet  it  is  confidently  averred,  and  the 
contrary  never  has  been  proved,  that  Galen  never  dissected  the  hu¬ 
man  subject,  but  drew  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  from  the  bodies  of 
apes  and  monkies.  One  fact  more,  and  this  precious  picture  of  con¬ 
servatism  is  complete.  The  foundation  of  Galen’s  whole  system  was 
but  a  subtle  refinement  on  the  still  older  notions  of  the  four  elements, 
earth,  air,  fire  and  water ;  the  four  humors,-— blood,  phlegm,  bile  and 
black  bile  ;  and  the  four  qualities,— hot,  cold,  moist  and  dry!  Are 
our  professional  friends  of  a  certain  class,  aware  that  such  doctrines 
were  taught  in  all  the  European  schools  of  medicine  but  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  vears  ago?  and  that  thev  did  not  wholly  lose  their 
hold  on  credence  until  within  the  last  two  centuries  ?  Such  is  the 
historical  fact. 

These  facts  have  tongues  of  trumpets.  They  teach  us  the  power 
of  self-constituted  authority;  and  they  show  us,  at  the  same  time, 
that  its  sway  is  as  often  owing  to  the  weakness  and  ignorance,  as  to 
the  pride,  of  those  who  bow  to  it. 

But,  when  men  dared  once  more  to  doubt,  they  soon  ceased  to 
agree.  About  the  ancient  stock  of  the  Galenists,  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion,  sprang  up  the  Chemists,  the  Intro-mathematicians,  the  Iatro- 
chemisls,  the  Yitalists,  the  Eclectics,  and  others,  between  whom  the 
parent  stem,  at  length,  perished  and  crumbled  to  the  ground. 

We  have  seen  that,  when  the  Greek  and  Roman  mind  was  most 
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active,  — wlien  their  science  culminated, — then  radical  reformers  ap¬ 
peared  in  medicine.  Men  had  larger  common  sense  then.  The  epoch 
made  radicalism  possible,  and  somewhat  a  thing  to  be  appreciated. 
And  we  have  seen  that,  when  the  decline  of  intellect  came,  radical¬ 
ism  died.  Men  did  not  know,  in  Galen’s  time,  that  disease  yielded 
best  to  mild  remedies.  Strange  fact !  A  century  or  two  before,  they 
knew  it  well!  But,  when  the  night  thickened,  when  the  clouds  low¬ 
ered  and  hovered,  and  the  stars  went  out,  when  the  very  air  was 
murky  and  leaden,  and  the  ages  were  “  dark,” — did  men  dream  then 
that  violent  medication  was  useless,  and  indeed  cruel  ?  Could  they 
dr°am  it?  Do  baboons  have  their  Utopias,  and  waste  dreams  on  the 
sublime  possibilities  of  an  elevated  and  perfected  baboomty  ?  No. — 
Utopias  are  for  wise  men  and  wise  times ;  and  when  such  men  and 
times  shall  have  come,  then  Utopias  are  the  realities  which  men  live 
among ;  and  they  arc  found  to  have  nothing  very  remarkable  in  them 
after  all !  They  are  nothing  so  fantastic  as  was  thought.  They  have 
only  lacked  appreciators. 

About  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  radical  reforms  again 
appeared  in  medicine.  Then  they  sprang  up  so  suddenly,  and  so 
thickly,  that  the  influence  of  the  epoc  is  unmistakable.  Thomson, 
Beach,  Hahnemann,  Priessnitz, — stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
firmament  of  philanthroy,  if  not  of  science, — came  out  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  and  the  zenith  blazed  with  light.  Nor  was  the  light  wasted. 
Men’s  common  sense  had  come  again. 

One  or  two  facts  arc  very  noticeable  in  this  connexion.  There 
were  Eclectics  in  Borne,  in  her  palmy  days,  and  again  in  Europe,  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  a  name. — 
These  Eclectics  were  not  the  medical  reformers  of  their  time.  They 
approved  of  blood-letting  and  other  harsh  agencies  of  cure.  They 
W'ere  Eclectics  of  theories.  They  aimed  to  build  up,  from  all  sour¬ 
ces,  a  perfect  s\'stem  of  medical  philosophy.  The  common-sense  el¬ 
ement  and  the  humanitarian  element  were  lacking,  which  should 
raise  up  Eclectics  of  practice.  The  nineteenth  century  brought  these. 
For  this,  and  for  how  much  more,  is  this  time  of  ours  remarkable ! 
Should  a  finite  eternity  be  the  heritage  of  our  earth, — should  count¬ 
less  years  roll  up  from  the  caverns  of  the  future,  and  in  turn  sit 
smiling  on  these  hills,  and  within  these  valleys,  still,  from  the  farth¬ 
est  age  in  its  long  calendar,  men  will  look  back  and  reverence,  un¬ 
der  some  name,  the  nineteenth  century  ! 

Another  fact  we  may  notice.  There  have  been,  from  the  earliest 
times,  sects  in  medicine,  which  have  differed  mainly  in  theory.  But 
systems  have  now  risen,  which  are  no  longer  modifications  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  system,  but  complete  negations  of  it.  Eclecticism  is  to  Allo¬ 
pathy  an  insatiable  antagonism,  that  will  not  have  terms  with  its  ob¬ 
ject,  but  points  fixedly  to  the  grave  and  oblivion,  and  says,  “That 
for  thee  or  me.”  Hence  it  is  that  the  spirit  of  hostility  among  sects, 
has  given  way  to  a  spirit  of  extermination  between  systems;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  warfare  may  be  carried  on  more  quietly,  yet  the 
marksman’s  aim  is  deadlier,  and  his  execution  fataller  when  it  comes. 
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We  return  once  more  from  tlie  consideration  of  epochs  to  that  of 
individual  minds  and  their  circumstances.  The  so-called  learning  of 
the  schools  insensibly  leads  to  conservatism ;  and  thus  our  highest 
seminaries,  and,  until  lately,  all  our  medical  colleges  have  been  im¬ 
bued  with  this  spirit.  The  pride  of  science  has  naturally  allied  to 
itself  the  pride  of  authority  ;  and  these,  mere  sentiments  though  they 
are,  have  next  come  to  stand  with  their  possessors  for  reason  and 
truth.  “  It  is  low  and  vagaboncllsh,  to  be  ignorant,”  says  the  schol¬ 
ar  ;  and  there  would  be  some  truth  for  him  in  that,  if  he  were  not 
all  the  while  sipping  poisonous  errors  with  the  honey  of  Hymettus. 
His  next  proposition  is  a  step  higher  in  the  logic  of  conservatism. — 
“  It  is  beggarly  and  profane  to  disown  the  fathers,”  and  so  he  writes 
himself  down,  thenceforth,  a  noble  soul,  that  will  have  authority  for 
his  opinions,  and  will  take  respectability  for  his  pole-star  through  life. 
With  one  of  the  old  he  says,  u  Odi profanum  vulgus ,  et  arceo ,” — “I 
hate  the  ignoble  rabble,  and  I  push  them  from  me,” — and  so  he  does 
his  work.  If  humanitarian  sentiments  were  weak  in  him  at  the  first, 
he  cons  his  part  with  the  higher  zest,  and  becomes  a  more  ready  pro¬ 
ficient  ;  but  if  such  sentimens  are  strong,  he  ma}^  even  grind  long  in 
the  bark-mill  of  a  fashionable  education,  and  come  out  the  stronger 
for  the  work  of  revolution  and  progress. 

On  the  opposite  hand,  poverty  is  practical ;  first,  by  necessity,  and 
secondly,  owing  to  its  happy  exemption  from  sham -life  and  sham¬ 
thinking.  Yet  the  practical  party  in  medicine  really  contains  wealth, 
learning  and  talent.  For  a  large  enough  development  of  the  hu¬ 
mane  in  a  man  will  cause  him  to  be  attracted  to  the  same  rough  hon¬ 
est  ideal  of  practicality  and  benificence,  "which  poverty  often  strikes 
out  for  itself  by  necessity.  Many  men  espouse  the  -weaker  calumni¬ 
ated  party  from  no  hostility  towards  their  fellowrs,  nor  even  from  any 
•disregard  of  their  good  opinion,  which  they  would  far  rather  secure. 
But  they  see  a  beauty  and  good  in  the  possible  results  of  a  reforma¬ 
tory  movement,  which  overbalance  all  the  difficulties,  and,  it  may  be, 
disgraces,  lying  in  its  way.  Such  men  are  true  heroes.  Galileo  in 
the  dungeon,  Latimer  at  the  stake,  have  no  wffiit  the  advantage  of 
them.  Thus,  while  various  sentiments  and  circumstances  enlist  men 
on  the  side  of  practicality  and  progress,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  a- 
mong  all  these,  the  activity  of  the  humanitarian  element  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  still  stands  pre-eminent. 

We  have  seen  now  that  Allopathists  and  Reformists  stand,  at  the 
present  time,  as  the  philosophic  and  the  practical  elements  of  the 
medical  profession.  We  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  influences 
which  have  given  its  peculiar  bent  and  character  to  eacd  of  the  op¬ 
posing  systems.  Let  us  now  enquire  whether  any  considerations  of 
present  value  to  us,  as  reformers  in  medicine,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
views  here  presented. 

If  a  union  and  a  coaptation  of  these  two  sides  of  our  intellectual¬ 
ity  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  success,  in  any  field  of  human  en¬ 
terprise,  we  shall  see  at  once  why  the  Allopathic  system  has  not  been 
able  to  retain  its  entire  hold  on  the  people,  and  why  the  Reformed 
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systems,  having  triumphed  already  in  an  unexpected  degree,  seem 
now  to  pause  for  the  reinforcement  of  some  new  element,  before  ma¬ 
king  a  final  and  complete  overthrow  of  an  antiquated  and  inhuman 
practice.  Allopathy  may  boast  the  highest  authorities,  physiological, 
pathological,  and  perhaps,  medical, — the  best  colleges,  the  largest  li¬ 
braries,  and  the  most  eminent  lecturers.  Allopathy  may  thus  stand 
to  Eclecticism  in  the  relation  of  teacher  to  pupil  /  but,  strange  to  sayT 
Eclecticism  at  the  same  time  stands  to  Allopathy  as  the  expert  artist 
to  the  bungling  tyro.  Allopathy  may  be  a  skilful  designer;  she  may 
pride  herself  on  her  diagrams  of  an  ideal  citadel  of  medical  science. 
Eclecticism  is  the  busy  aschitect ;  she  is  raising  her  substantial  bat¬ 
tlements,  and  her  artillery  will  soon  command  the  entire  scene  of 
action. 

Had  medical  reform  the  teachers  of  the  Allopathic  school,  she 
would  take  the  world  by  storm.  Had  conservatism,  on  the  other 
hand,  practical  insight  and  skill  equal  to  her  sciance,  a  reform  in  med¬ 
icine  never  would  have  been  needed  ;  or  rather,  the  history  of  med¬ 
icine  would  have  been  that  of  a  connected  tissue  of  reforms,  and  the 
practice  of  physicians  would  be  even  with  their  own  knowledge,  and 
with  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  As  it  is,  medicine  is  dismem¬ 
bered.  It  resembles  the  parts  of  a  great  burly  John  Hunter,  ready 
to  be  invincible,  if  only  well  put  together,  but  now  inefficient,  be¬ 
cause  disjointed,  and  held  apart  by  a  repulsion  unfortunately  almost 
insurmountable. 

But  enough  of  Allopathy.  My  sympathies  are  with  Practicality, 
and,  above  all,  with  Progress.  I  love  all  genuine  reforms,  and  true¬ 
hearted  reformers.  And  now,  for  us  who  are  interested  in  medical 
reform,  this  question  presents  itself: — -What  will  we  do?  What  must 
we  do,  in  view  of  the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  ?  '  The 
answer  is  so  obvious,  that  you  are  doubtless  already  anticipating  me 
with  a  reply. 

First,  then,  we  must  have  standai  d  medical  authorities  of  our  own ; 
and  the  standard  of  them  should  not  be  lower  than  the  highest  of  any 
extant  system.  A  few  years  since,  it  could  be  said  in  praise  of  our 
books,  that  they  contained  intelligible  directions  for  the  use  of  new 
and  superiour  agencies  of  cure ;  but  farther  than  that,  it  was  best  lit¬ 
tle  should  be  said  of  them.  And  I  euspcct  the  fog  has  not  wholly 
wheeled  itself  out  from  our  medical  reform,  even  yet.  AYe  have 
three  or  four  Eclectic  works  that  will  pass  a  tolerable-  muster  ;  but  it 
is  fortunate  even  for  them,  that  the  eagle  eye  of  legitimate  criticism 
has  never  marked  them  for  its  quarry.  AYe  have  reformed  practice^ 
I  grant.  Now,  who  among  us  will  undertake  the  work  of  reforming 
Lehmann  and  Quain,  and  Carpenter  and  AYood,  and  Gross,  and  Vel¬ 
peau  ?  I  am  sure,  however,  you  wiil  share  with  me  the  satisfaction 
I  feel  in  announcing  that  one  of  my  colleagues, — a  man  than  whom 
few  among  the  living  have  done  more  to  give  character  and  stand¬ 
ing  to  our  cause, — has  now  in  writing,  and  is  soon  to  issue,  a  com- 
prehensive  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest ;  and,  from  the  known  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  author  as  a  pathologist,  and  his  success  as.  a  practition- 
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er,  I  entertain  high  hopes  of  the  value  and  success  of  the  work. 

From  the  need  of  a  higher  literature,  wc  naturally  deduce  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  higher  medical  education.  We  want  more  educated  men. 

I  fear  it  will  hardly  convey  the  idea  to  say  we  want  more  graduates. 
Parchment  worthies  there  are,  indeed ;  but  sheep-skins,  ever  so  ar¬ 
tistically  decorated,  or  honorably  signed,  are  not  title-deeds  to  im¬ 
mortality.  Genius,  industry,  and  virtue,  are  the  Faculty  who  sign 
that  diploma,  and  humanity  confers  it.  The  examination  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  its  bestowal,  is  based  on  the  advancement  of  truth  and  hu¬ 
man  weal ;  and  the  successful  candidate  has  his  degree  inscribed  on 
his  monument!  We  have  graduates  enough  in  all  sects, — men  as 
thoroughly  equipped  for  their  profession,  as  was  Mr.  Justice  Shallow 
for  his,  who  could  sign  himself,  “coram,  custalorum,  ratalorum,  and 
armigero, — in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero;” 
but  what  we  want  is  scholars , — men  of  patient  observation,  of  uni¬ 
versal  reading,  of  gigantic  intellect  and  inexpugnable  virtue.  Med¬ 
ical  students,  of  all  men,  are  most  apt  to  entertain  a  sort  of  indehna- 
ble  veneration  for  diplomas, — their  eyes  are  wonderful  magnifiers  of 
parchments.  They  lose  sight,  (what  a  good  scholar  should  never  do,) 
of  the  difference  between  the  “sign”  and  the  “thing  signified/’  and 
of  the  fact  that  the  former  mav  be  met  with,  where  the  latter  has 

t  • 

not  been  vouchsafed.  Diplomatize  evervbodv,  and  evervbodv's  “  bet- 
ter  half,5' and  the  hankerers  for  degrees  as  things  valuable  per  se) 
would  soon  seethe  folly  of  their  craving,  set  in  a  very  practical  light. 
We  should  then  deign  charta  pergamena  covers  to  old  books,  and  the 
truly  qualified  will  have  to  look  up  some  other  testimonial  of  good 
scholarship. 

But,  thirdly,  to  have  educated  men,  we  must  have  medical  colleges 
of  a  high  order.  Not  that  scholars  are  only  made  by  a  patent  pro¬ 
cess,  or  that  we  can,  in  all  cases,  decide  the  quality  of  the  product 
from  the  perfection  of  the  miil  that  had  the  grinding  of  it.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  in  the  routine  of  a  Lecture  Course  that  is  inimical  to 
the  highest  Scholarship  ;  and  the  hearer  requires  to  watch,  lest  he 
become  a  parrot  rather  than  a  philosopher.  But  the  best  of  medical 
schools  are  requisite  for  the  reciprocal  influence  they  have  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  ambition,  forming  the  taste,  and  sustaining  the  toils  of  the 
true  scholar. 

For  such  a  college,  a  noble  edifice,  such  as  that  in  which  we  may 
take  a  just  pride  in  meeting  here,  forms  a  very  suitable  skeleton. — 
But  then  we  shall  soon  hope  to  see  the  skeleton  packed  and  rounded 
off  with  living  organs, — a  library  from  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle, 
down, — cabinets,  contributions  of  the  scholars  and  artists  of  the  world, 
— a  laboratorv,  from  which,  as  from  that  of  Giessen,  man  may  come 
forth  analyzed  to  his  own  hand,  and  conning  the  lesson  of  his  own 
elementary  composition. 

In  such  a  temple,  dedicated  to  the  divine  Hygeia,  who  shall  be  our 
high  priests  ?  I  answer  with  humility, — all  the  departments  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  should,  furnish  heavy  contributions  to  the  model  of  the 
medical  teacher.  There  must  be  energy,  to  drive  the  ship  against 
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the  waves  of  interest,  and  the  winds  of  party  opprobrium.  But  en¬ 
ergy  is  no  helmsman,  and  will  as  likely  make  the  rock,  as  the  open 
sea  beyond.  There  must  be  science,  to  freight  the  ship,  and  give 
ballast.  But  the  rich  freight  hardly  lessens  the  danger.  There  must 
be  integrity,  then,  to  manage  the  helm ;  and  now  the  cargo  cannot, 
be  totf  rich,  nor  the  winds  too  powerful.  The  interests  of  progress 
are  too  vast  to  be  lightly  entrusted.  And,  again,  progressives  are 
watched  with  a  zeal  keen  in  proportion  as  it  is  not  unselfish.  The 
fidelity  with  which  men  castigate  our  obliquities,  proves  how  much 
they  expect  of  us,  and  how  high  is  the  mission  they  assign  us. — 
Leaders,  especially,  in  medical  reform,  should  be,  like  Csesar’s  wife, 
“  not  only  virtuous,  but  above  suspicion.”  Such  men  are  mirrors 
placed  in  the  sunlight  of  truth.  They  absorb  no  light,  but  reflect 
and  redouble  it  on  every  side. 

We  greatly  need  first-class  medical  Journals.  The  London  Lancet, 
— the  American  J ournal  of  Medical  Sciences, — the  British  and  For¬ 
eign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review, — when  shall  we  read  their  counter¬ 
parts  or  superiors,  filled  with  the  contributions  of  reformers  in  med¬ 
icine.  Such  a  literature  as  we  could  hope  to  see,  will  be  possible, 
only  through  the  labors  of  profound  medical  scholars. 

Such  is  the  exalted  ideal  of  our  future.  But  third-rate  ambition 
'will  never  win  a  triumph  for  vis.  Henceforth,  mediocre  attainments 
and  listless  endeavors  will  retard,  rather  than  advance  our  progress. 
A  higher  position  must  be  taken.  May  I  not  say  a  higher  position 
is  now  being  taken  ?  A  vast  advance  has  been  made  on  the  day 
when  reformers  seriously  questioned  whether  an  education  was  not  a 
positive  detriment  to  the  physician.  The  evils  which  Samuel  Thom¬ 
son  charged  upon  knowledge,  we  have  discovered  to  be  fruits  of  the 
grossest  ignorance.  Dr.  Sangrado  does  not  poison  because  he  knows 
too  much,  or  waste  the  blood  he  ought  to  renovate,  because  he  is  too 
wise.  Oh,  no!  We  despised  schools  because  they  were  but  places 
of  drill ;  we  honor  them  now,  because  we  find  them  centers  of  truth. 

We  who  are  here, — we  who  now  labor  and  study,  endure  and  for¬ 
bear, — we  will  elevate  the  character  of  our  cause,  and  bequeath  to 
another  generation  what  the  past  did  not  bestow  on  us.  This  coliege, 
this  lecture-term,  this  hour  must  tell — let  us  revise  the  truism,  and 
say,  shall  tell — upon  all  the  future.  Here,  combining  science  with 
art, — the  truest  in  philosophy  with  the  soundest  and  fittest  in  prac¬ 
tice, — we  shall  help  to  lay  the  sure  foundations  of  individual  success 
and  professional  honor. 

The  elevation  of  philanthropic  medicine  is  not  indeed  a  work  to 
be  begun, — but  it  is  to  be  recommenced,  and  that  here  and  now ! — 
This  class,  these  teachers,  the  literature  here  fostered,  the  energy  here 
marshalled,  the  integrity  here  wedded  to  great  purposes, — these  are 
the  agencies  that  must  within  a  twelve-month  secure  for  our  system 
an  upward  step  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  work  before  us  is 
a  great  one,  and  the  time  auspicious ;  but,  in  a  great  degree,  it  rests 
with  you — members  of  the  medical  class — to  declare  how  soon  it 
shall  be  done ! 
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The  Doctors— Horrible  Condition  of  the  Faculty- 

That  branch  of  the  medical  profession  who  claim  to  be  “Regulars,”  held 
their  anniversary  in  this  city  last  week.  All  the  medical  associations  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  parts  of  the  Old  World,  were  represented.  The  pro¬ 
fessed  object  of  this  general  annual  meeting  of  the  doctors,  is,  to  advance  the 
-cause  of  medical  science,  and  if  they  would  only  labor  to  that  end  successfully, 
and  bv  proper  means,  they  would  do  much  good  ;  as  there  never  was  a  science 
nor  a  profession  that  needed  advancing  more  than  that  of  medicine. 

Des  Cartes,  who  was  called  a  philosopher,  asserted  that  no  man  could  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  philosophy,  until  he  was  ready  to  ad¬ 
mit  with  candor  that  he  doubted  all  that  he  had  been  taught  previously,  on  that 
subject.  The  doctors  must  practice  upon  this  maxim  of  Des  Cartes’  before 
they  will  be  able  to  make  much  progress  in  the  improvement  of  their  calling. 
They  must  learn  to  forget,  or  repudiate,  all  the  medical  theories  they  have  yet 
been  taught,  and  begin  anew,  before  they  will  be  able  to  advance  the  cause  of 
medical  science.  Though  medicine  is  one  of  the  oldest  sciences,  yet  it  is  ad- 
mitted  by  all  great  minds  of  enlarged  observation,  that  improvements  in  the 
science  bear  no  comparison  with  its  antiquity.  •  Other  sciences  and  arts  have 
been  wonderfully  improved,  while  medicine  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  physi¬ 
cians,  seems  not  to  have  taken  a  single  step  on  the  read  of  progress.  Thous¬ 
ands  are  daily  slaughtered,  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  by  doctors  who  claim  to  be  so 
many  bright  and  shining  lights  of  the  regular  faculty,  and  who  set  their  faces 
against  every  innovation  upon  their  theories  and  practice,  that  promises  to  alle¬ 
viate  human  misery  and  eradicate  disease.  Physicians  of  the  regular  stamp 
adhere  with  obstinacy  to  their  old  routine  of  practice,  in  defiance  of  an  admit¬ 
ted  fact,  that  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  of  their  medical  theories  are  based 
upon  utterly  fallacious  grounds.  This  truth  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Gregory,  who 
was  ever  regarded  as  an  ornament  of  his  profession  ;  and  Dr.  James  Johnson, 
the  talented  editor  of  the  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Review,  one  of  the 
ablest  medical  works  in  existence,  declares  to  the  world,  that  if  there  were  not 
a  single  physician  or  surgeon  in  existence  there  would  be  less  disease  and 
death  1  He  stated  that  this  opinion  was  founded  on  long  observation  and  re- 
flection.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  says — “  We  (the  doctors)  have  multiplied 
diseases — nav,  we  have  done  more  :  we  have  increased  their  mortality  !”  The 
various  theories  in  medicine  seem  to  be  so  many  contradictory  dogmas,  hand- 
ed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  often  dazzling  bv  the  brilliancy  of  great 
names,  but  all  tending  to  perpetuate  ignorance,  increase  the  mortality,  and 
plunder  the  pockets  of  society. 

What  have  the  eight  hundred  physicians  accomplished  at  their  Anniversary 
meeting  which  is  just  closed  in  this  city  ?  They  have  seen  the  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  city  of  the  Western  World,  talked  together,  toasted  and  feasted,  but  did 
nothing  more  for  the  benefit  of  that  ancient  profession  of  which  they  are  mem¬ 
bers.  They  have  hurled  weapons  at  what  they  called  quackery,  empiricism, 
but  never  seem  to  admit  for  a  moment  that  their  whole  practice  is  empiricism. 
Medicine  seems  really  to  be  an  ill-fated  art  which  all  truly  great  men  hold  in 
utter  contempt.  Byron  wittily  anathematized  it  by  defining  it  as  the  “destruc- 
art  of  healing  the  sick  and  when  he  had  recovered  from  a  tedious  illness,  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  attributed  his  restoration,  to  the  use  of  barley  water, 
and  his  peremptorily  refusing  to  call  in  a  doctor. 
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Now  let  us  see  what  the  learned  Medical  Association  have  done  at  their  recent 
meeting  to  elevate  so  degraded  a  profession.  We  have  watched  their  proceed¬ 
ings  with  some  interest,  and  noticed  several  singular  efforts  to  still  lower  the 
profession  and  blind  the  eyes  of  the  community  to  its  errors  and  vices.  One  of 
these  is  to  allow  no  man  to  practice  medicine  or  to  become  a  member  of  the 
faculty  unless  he  has  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  or  is  what  is  called 
classically  educated.  The  resolution  advises  that  all  the  State  Legislatures  be 
memorialized  for  the  passage  of  laws  that  will  prevent  the  faculty  of  any  med¬ 
ical  college  from  granting  to  any  person  a  license  to  practice,  or  a  degree, 
who  is  not  a  Latin  and  Greek  scholar. 

The  next  absurdity  we  notice,  is  a  resolution  which  recommends  that  every 
physician  who  at  any  time]  abandon  the  orthodox  mode  of  practice,  shall  for¬ 
feit  his  licence. 

The  next  great  measure  of  medical  reform  is  an  effort  to  find  out  what  in¬ 
gredients  pill-makers  and  patent  medicine  venders  use  who  are  not  regulars. — 
These  resolutions  are  short  and  we  give  them  verbatim  : 

Resolved ,  “That  this  Association  recommend  Congress  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  passing  a  law  compelling  all  importers  of  nostrums  to  state  upon 
all  compounds  thus  imported  their  true  constituents  in  English.” 

Resolved ,  “  That  the  several  Legislatures  of  this  Union  be  requested  to  com¬ 
pel  by  law  all  venders,  whether  apothecaries  or  others,  to  put  similar  labels 
upon  all-nostrums  sold  by  them.” 

The  discussion  on  these  several  resolves  was  as  curious  as  the  resolves  them¬ 
selves,  and  will  tend  only  to  still  further  injure  the  profession.  Whoever  looks 
at  these  several  propositions  will  find  them  as  contradictory  in  spirit  as  the  va^ 
rious  medical  theories  advocated  in  the  schools.  The  doctors  want  all  the  nos¬ 
trum  venders  and  pill  makers  to  tell  the  people  in  plain  English  of  what  they 
make  their  medicines ;  yet  they  insist  that  all  the  regulars  must  understand  Latin 
and  Greek,  so  that  when  they  write  their  prescriptions  the  people  will  not  know 
what  they  take  as  medicine.  This  is  not  very  consistent.  If  it  is  so  very  im¬ 
portant  that  the  public  should  know  the  ingredients  in  their  pills,  when  pre¬ 
pared  by  one  set  of  medical  advisers,  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  they  should 
know  of  what  the  innumerable  prescriptions  of  another  class  of  doctors  are 
composed.  If  one  class  of  physicians  are  forced  to  expose  the  secrets  of  their 
profession,  then  all  should  be. 

The  resolve  that  drives  a  man  out  of  the  professioa,  who  abandons  the  regu¬ 
lar  practice,  or  travels  out  of  the  pale  of  what  is  called  orthodoxy,  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  illiberally  that  we  did  not  expect  to  see  even  among  doctors.  Who 
is  to  say  what  is  orthodox  in  medicine?  No  two  physicicians  agree  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  ;  and  every  important  medicine  they  now  use  was  origin¬ 
ally  recommended  by  persons  not  members  of  the  faculty,  or  if  you  please, 
empirics.  A  few  more  such  meetings  of  the  Medical  Association  will  be  likley 
to  remove  what  there  is  left  that  may  be  valuable  in  the  profession  of  physic. 
— N.  Y.  Sunday  Dispatch. 

New  Adhesive  Composition. — Collodion  in  surgery  is  superseded  by  a 
solution  of  one  part  gutta  percha  to  8  of  chloroform.  This  compound  is  more 
adhesive  than  collodion,  and  like  it  is  spread  over  the  skin  with  a  camel’s  hair 
pencil.  Collodion,  moreover,  does  not  adhere  to  a  moist  surface. 
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Reply  to  Queries. 

■ 

A  Physician  in  Western  New  York,  Dr.  G.  W.  T.,  sends  wdth  his  remittance 
the  following  questions,  which  should  have  received  attention  before  this  date* 
and  to  which  we  are  happy  to  return  answers  as  nearly  correct  as  our  means  of 
information  will  allow.  He  inquires.: 

1.  “  What  effect  have  light  and  air  on  the  concentrated  medicines!”  A 
very  destructive  effect.  In  the  proper  preparation  of  these  medicines,  evapo¬ 
ration  of  the  tincture  or  solution  in  which  the  active  principle  is  first  obtained 
should  be  conducted  in  vacuo  ;  in  order  that  they  may  be  concentrated  at  a 
low  temperature, — say  120  °  Fab., — as  a  high  heat  favors  union  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  compound  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  thus  produces  decomposition 
of  it.  No  doubt  the  prolonged  action  of  the  air,  at  common  temperatures, 
will  slowly  produce  the  same  result.  Light  also  occasions  decomposition  in 
many  of  these  medicines.  A  few  weeks  exposure  to  light,  may  convert  a  fine, 
dry  powder  into  a  dark,  solid,  tenacious  resinous-looking  mass.  Hence  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  carefully  excluding  heat,  air  and  light,  if  we  wish  these  remedies  to 
preserve  their  freshness  and  potency.  The  last  named  object  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  glass  vessels  by  painting  them  black,  or  by  keeping  these  in  paper 
boxes. 

2.  “Properties,  doses,  and  effects  of  over-dose  ?” — These  matters  can  be  best 
explained  in  a  systematic  treatise  on  our  “New  Remedies  and  we  are  glad 
to  inform  the  profession  that  such  a  work  is  now  projected,  and  will  doubtless 
appear  soon.  But  more  of  this  at  another  time.  As  to  over-doses,  they  will 
prove  dangerous  only  when  the  quantity  is  great,  or  the  active  principle  ex¬ 
ceedingly  potent,  as  in  the  case  of  Lobeline.  Probably,  however,  such  doses 
always  prove  injurious  by  the  very  great  direct  or  indirect  prostration  they  will 
be  likely  to  occasion. 

3.  “  Are  they  safe  under  all  circumstances,  when  the  indications  appear  to 
cal!  for  them  ?” — As  much  so  as  most  medicines  ;  more  so  than  many.  But 
here  too,  as  elsewhere,  contra-indications  must  exist,  and  they  should  be  re¬ 
garded.  This  is  a  very  promising  field  of  observation  for  our  profession  ;  as  the 
symptoms  and  conditions  contra-indicating  any  one  of  these  new  remedies, 
axe  yet  but  imperfectly  understood.  Who  will  explore  this  field,  and  give  us 
a  full  record  of  cases,  symptoms,  medicines,  and  results?  We  will  suggest 
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that  the  Cypripedin  sometimes  produces  results  the  very  reverse  of  what  was 
intended  in  its  exhibition, — exciting  instead  of  quieting.  We  have  known  it 
to  produce  such  results  in  nervous  females  and  in  children,  where  some  local 
cause  of  irritation  remained,  such  as  would  call  for  emetics,  cathartics  or  equal¬ 
izing  treatment,  for  its  removal.  This  contrary  effect  is  no  doubt  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  this  agent  combines  tonic  with  anodyne  properties. — 
In  having  opposite  modes  of  action,  it  resembles  opium  ;  and  where  unremov¬ 
ed  irritation  is  supposed  to  exist,  it  may  better  be  substituted  by  Scutelline  or 
Hyoscyamine,  or  where  much  fever  is  present,  by  Gelsemine. 

4.  “  I  notice  in  the  Eclectic  Dispensatory  that  Hyoscyamus  may  be  given 
in  inflammatory  cases  attended  with  nervous  excitability,  and  not  with 
high  fever.  Now  what  are  the  differences,  in  minutiae,  between  nervous  ex¬ 
citability  and  fever  ?  What  effect  would  the  Hyoscyamus  have  on  a  high  fe¬ 
ver  ?  And  what  remedy  would  counteract  its  bad  effect  ?”  What  is  under- 

J 

stood  by  nervous  excitability  is,  probably,  excessive  action  of  either  the  sensory 
or  motor  half  of  the  nervous  system,  or  of  both,  which  action  is  at  the  same 
time  irregular  and  without  power,  but  not  perverted  to  the  extent  of  positive 
pain  or  spasm.  It  is  fidgetiness  or  flightiness, — morbid  sensibility  to  external 
or  internal  impressions,  with  or  without  excessive  but  feeble  action  of  the  vo¬ 
luntary  muscular  system.  The  patient  “can’t  bear  anything,”  or  “can’t  keep 
still,”  or  both.  Now  we  need  not  particularly  describe  the  phenomena  of  high 
fever ;  since  every  one  will  clearly  see  the  differences  that  exist  between  these,, 
and  the  symptoms  of  excitability.  In  high  fever  we  may  have  delirium  or  furious 
action  ;  but  both  these  are  accompanied  with  power  of  the  functions  concern¬ 
ed,  however  feeble  may  be  the  system  at  large.  But  fever  and  nervous  excita¬ 
bility  often  co-exist.  The  former  is  then  of  a  lower  grade  ;  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  nervous  symptoms  are  those  of  “restlessness,”  jactitation,”  “intolerance 
of  light  and  sound,”  and  so  on.  Now  the  Hyoscyamus  is  an  anti-spasmodic 
stimulant ,  as  well  as  a  narcotic  and  anodyne.  This  explains  its  inapplicability 
to  high  fevers  ;  whereas  in  lower  grades  of  fever  or  inflammation,  with  restless¬ 
ness,  it  may  be  of  service  from  its  possessing  at  once  soothing  and  stimulating 
properties.  Still  it  is  probably  inadmissible  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  in  sink¬ 
ing,  from  the  fact  that  its  sedative,  excels  its  stimulant  power.  Its  bad  effects 
in  high  fevers  may  be  counteracted  by  the  more  pure  sedative*,  as  the  Gelse- 
minum,  preparations  of  Aconite,  or  the  protracted  external  use  of  cold  water  ; 
in  sinking,  by  stimulating,  supporting  treatment,  as  the  internal  use  of  bran¬ 
dy  or  ammonia,  with  acid  drinks,  or  cold  or  tepid  water  judiciously  applied  to 
the  surface.  We  must  believe,  however,  that  there  are  means  of  treating  these 
difficulties  more  safe  than  the  use  of  hyoscyamus  or  aconite,  and  yet  equally 
efficacious  ;  and  such  it  is  but  humanity  in  each  practitioner  to  discover  and 
employ. 

5.  “  Is  there  not  a  concentrated  remedy  which  would  be  less  bulky  than  the 
common  Diaphoretic  Powders,  and  which  could  be  used  instead  of  the  latter  V1 
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— We  know  of  none  that  will  combine  all  the  properties  of  the  compound 
powder.  We  would  suggest,  however,  a  trial  of  the  Ascletine  ;  and  where 
that  does  not  possess  sufficient  relaxing  power,  it  may  be  combined  with  Eme¬ 
tine  or  oil  of  lobelia.  Or,  either  of  the  last  with  camphor  or  acetate  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  would  be  likely  to  form  an  efficient  diaphoretic. 

6.  “  Has  the  active  principle  of  the  White  root  been  satisfactorily  obtain¬ 
ed?” — It  has  been,  and  tested  also.  Drs.  Elmer  and  Hendrickson,  of  New 
York  city,  are  preparing  it  in  large  quanties,  in  powder,  and  also  the  essential 
extract  in  pill  form.  To  the  simple  proximate  principle  in  powder,  they  give 
the  name  of  Ascletine  ;  and  they  assure  us  that  either  of  these  preparations 
possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  crude  asclepias.  If  this  be  so,  a  very  desirable 
object  has  been  attained.  Drs.  Totman  and  Brown,  of  Syracuse,  also  have 
prepared  a  fluid  extract  of  asclepias,  and  they  promise  soon  to  get  out  the  ac¬ 
tive  principle  in  powder. 

7.  “  Are  the  active  principles  of  Valerian  and  Lobelia  obtained  in  powder  ? 
— and  if  so  what  are  their  names  ?” — For  the  Valerian  we  cannot  answer. — 
The  extract  is  very  convenient  for  use,  and  that  prepared  by  Tilden  and  Co., 
when  fresh,  is  no  doubt  equal  in  value  to  the  crude  article.  From  lobelia  we 
have  a  powder, — the  lobeline,  and  also  an  oil.  Neither  of  these  seems  to 
combine  all  the  virtues  of  the  plant. 

In  conclusion  we  would  express  a  hope  that  the  plan  now  in  contemplation 
of  publishing  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  properties,  uses,  doses  and  con¬ 
tra-indications  of  the  newly  discovered  active  principles  of  our  vegetable  medi¬ 
cines,  may  be  put  in  execution  at  an  early  day  ;  and  wre  feel  assured  that  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  such  a  work  will  be  hailed  by  every  physician  who  cares  to  enjoy  the 
great  advantages  now’  proffered  him  by  the  progress  of  our  pharmacy. 

In  the  cities  of  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Syracuse  and  Worcester,  much  is  al¬ 
ready  being  done  in  the  preparation  of  these  remedies  ;  and  many  of  the 
strongest  possible  reasons  could  be  given  why  practitioners  should  universally 
encourage  these  efforts  by  adopting  them  largely  in  their  practice.  The  “slop- 
bowl”  treatment  has  had  its  day.  Decency  is  beginning  to  demand  grain  dos¬ 
es ,  and  science  stands  ready  with  them,  just  in  time  !  Thus  we  may  almost 
realize  the  pleasantness  of  Homoeopathic  treatment  without  its  inefficiency. — 
Thus,  too,  we  may  command  respect  from  Allopathy,  by  doing  what  that  sys¬ 
tem  has  not  even  yet  aspired  to.  Concentrated  remedies  (we  wdsh  they  had  a 
better  name)  will  be  the  “entering  wedge”  by  which  a  rational  Eclecticism  will 
command  the  award  of  high  professional  standing,  and  at  the  same  time  win 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people.  Let  our  physicians  take  hold  of  the 
work  earnestly,  and  substitute  pure  and  energetic  simples  for  crude  and  uncer¬ 
tain  compounds,  as  most  drugs  are  at  first,  and  the  profession  to  which  we  be¬ 
long  will  have  taken  a  very  long  stride  upward  and  onward. 
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Death  of  Dr-  Butler  Wilmarth. 

The  particulars  of  the  shocking  accident  at  Norwalk,  Ct.,  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  May  inst.,  are  now  generally  known  throughout  the  country.  We 
were  personally  acquainted  with  but  one  of  the  victims  of  that  calamity,  we 
allude  to  Dr.  Wilmarth  ;  but  in  his  death  we  recognize  an  irreparable  loss,  to 
his  family,  to  whom  he  was  an  honor  as  well  as  a  stay ;  to  his  profession,  of 
which  he  was  an  industrious,  faithful  and  most  worthy  member  ;  and  to  socie¬ 
ty,,  to  which  his  simple,  truthful,  unswerving  integrity  of  purpose  and.  action, 
constitute  him  a  bright  example,  and  one,  we  must  hope,  that  will  long  have 
its  influence  on  those  who  knew  hitn  and  the  community  in  which  he  moved. 
It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  the  deceased  during  the  past 
few  years  ;  and  the  last  two  days  of  his  life,  before  that  of  the  fatal  accident  we 
have  referred  to,  we  met  with  him  in  a  Convention  of  Hydropathic  Physicians, 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  transacted  with  him  and  others  present 
matters  of  business  which  he,  with  us,  deemed  of  vital  importance  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  medical  truth,  and  to  the  interests  of  humanity  which  he  had  at  heart. 
We  iittle  dreamed,  then,  that  even  before  he  could  return  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family  and  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  of  life,  he  was  to  be  called  to  seal  his 
devotion  to  his  principles  with  his  blood  ! 

Dr.  Wilmarth  was  a  liberal  Ilydropathist,  and  he  had  adopted  this  mode  of 
practice  after  years'  acquaintance  with  the  Allopathic  system,  of  whose  schools 
lie  was  a  graduate,  lie  was  a  little  past  the  middle  age  (so  called)  of  life  ; 
but  his  firm  constitution  and  strictly  regular  habits  bid  fair  to  sustain  him 
through  a  useful  career  of  many  years  to  come.  He  had  been  for  a  long  time 
a  member  of  the  Hopedale  Community,  of  Milford,  Mass.;  and  in  conson¬ 
ance  with  the  character  of  that  association,  he  was  no  visionary,  and  no  scof¬ 
fer  at  the  truths  of  a  pure  religion.  Put  he  has  gone!  His  family  have  our 
unavailing  sympathies  :  to  himself,  his  friends  and  society  are  debtors  for  a 
pure  life  and  an  unsullied  example  ;  and  for  these  he  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  l 
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PART  I. - ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  ANATOMY,  HISTOLOGY,  PIIYSIOLGY,  AND  PATH¬ 

OLOGY. 

M.  Renault  has  been  investigating,  practically  and  experimentally,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  animal  poisons  taken  into  the  stomach.  He  has  experi¬ 
mented  on  man  and  on  domestic  animals.  His  researches  confirm  the  general¬ 
ly  received  opinion,  that  an  animal  poison,  or  virus ,  when  swallowed,  has  no 
influence  on  the  alimentary  canal  or  general  system  of  the  animal.  It  is  not 
absorbed  ;  and’hence  the  flesh  of  an  animal  is  not  thus  rendered  unfit  for  food. 

Dr.  Harris ,  of  New  York,  has  found  that  laborers  working  over  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  or  camphene,  or  in  rubber  manufactories,  in  which  camphene  is 
largely  used,  are  particularly  subject  to  severe  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs, 
vertigo,  nausea,  strangury,  hematuria,  eczema,  aud  in  females,  to  painful 
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and  profuse  menstruation,  terminating  in  leucorrhea  and  ovarian  inflamma¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Chambers ,  of  St.  George’s  Hospital,  London,  from  an  examination  of 
2161  cases  of  tuberculous  disease,  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

“  1st.  That  the  secondary  consequences  of  tubercle  in  the  brain  were  the 
same,  whether  the  tubercle  be  in  the  substance  or  in  the  membranes. 

2nd.  That  the  symptoms  of  these  secondary  consequences,  in  case  of  inflam¬ 
matory  action,  were  generally  pretty  uniform. 

3d.  That  independent  of  tubercular  deposit,  idiopathic  inflammatory  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  membranes  were  most  common  in  tubercular  subjects, — indeed, 
almost  peculiar  to  such. 

4th.  That  the  tubercular  diathesis  disposed  to  softening  of  the  brain  ;  but 
that  ether  diseases  had  nearly  as  great  a  tendency  to  this  result. 

6th.  That  serous  effusion  on  the  brain  was  less  usual  in  tuberculous  persons 
than  in  others.” 

This  last  observation  contradicts  the  generally  received  opinion,  viz :  that  tu¬ 
bercles  on  the  brain  are  a  very  frequent  cause  of  serous  effusion  ;  and  it  may 
need  further  confirmation. 

1  Dr.  Landgraf  calls  attention  to  the  respiration,  in  cases  of  pressure  on 
the  brain.  He  says  it  is  frequently  not  stertorous  and  labored,  as  described  in 
the  books  ;  but  it  is  interrupted, — after  six  to  twelve  easy  respirations,  a  long- 
pause  ensues.  The  author  details  cases  in  proof  of  the^existence  and  diagnos¬ 
tic  value  of  the  sign.” 

Dr.  Begbie  has  found  albumen  in  the  urine  in  scarlatina,  during  desquama¬ 
tion  ;  in  Cholera  ;  sometimes  in  Erysipelas,  during  resolution  or  convalescence  ; 
in  Scarlatinal  Dropsy  ;  almost  always  about  the  period  of  resolution  in  pneu¬ 
monia  ;  and  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers.  Heller  declares  it  present  in  all 
kidney-diseases,  sometimes  in  small  quantity  ;  in  pneumonia  and  tuberculous 
disease  :  and  in  Pleurisy,  acute  liver  affections,  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  in 
inflamation  of  the  peritoneum  and  uterus,  in  puerperal  convulsions  and  Cho¬ 
lera.  In  most  of  these  diseases,  he  finds  its  presence  to  be  associated  with,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  Chloride  [mainly  of  sodium ,  no  doubt]  in 
the  urine.  Thus  it  was  not  long  since  shown  that  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the 
urine  is  not  invariably  pathognomonic  of  saccharine  Diabetes  ;  and  in  like 
manner,  it  now  seems  that  the  presence  of  albumen  in  this  secretion  is  by  no 
means  under  all  circumstances  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
Bright’s  disease. 


PART  II. - PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  OBSTETRICS  AND  FORENSIC 

MEDICINE. 

Heat  in  Sciatica. — Dr.  Plouviez  recommendsffor  the  treatment  of  this  obsti- 

k 

nate  complaint  the  application  of  heat,  which,  he  says,  “always  does  good  and 
never  injury,” — we  suppose,  of  course,  he  means  w'hen  properly  used.  He 
considers  the  best  mode  of  application  to  be  by  the  use  of  two  large  poultices 
of  flaxseed,  one  of  which  is  continually  kept  ready  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
from  45  to  50  degress,  centrigrade,  (about  112  to  122,  Fahrenheit ,)  and  put  on 
whenever  the  other  begins  to  cool  sensibly.  Two  poultices,  by  being  moisten¬ 
ed  occasionally,  will  suffice  for  an  attack,  and  will  almost  always  produce  a 
cure.  The  same  treatment  answers  well  for  lumbago.  In  the  acute  stage. 
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with  high  fever,  it  may  be  well  to  precede  this  treatment  with  general  anti-fe¬ 
brile,  sedative  measures. 

Dislocation  of  the  Eye. — Dr.  Jameson,  of  Ireland,  relates  the  case  of  a  man 
who  came  to  him  for  treatment  with  the  ball  of  the  eye  protruding  entirely 
from  its  socket.  In  a  fit  of  intoxication  the  man  had  struck  a  small  hook  into 
the  outer  surface  of  the  eyeball,  which  drew  it  out.  For  two  hours  and  a  half 
the  cornea  had  been  uncovered  by  the  lids,  and  had  been  rubbed  with  a  coarse 
apron.  The  pupil  was  rather  small,  and  the  eye  wholly  insensible  to  light. — 
The  conjunctiva  was  not  inflamed.  By  elevating  the  upper  lid  and  compress¬ 
ing  the  eyeball  between  the  fingers  it  returned  to  its  place  with  a  snap,  thus 
proving  that  the  muscles  were  not  ruptured.  In  a  few  days  the  patient  was  dis¬ 
charged  recovered ;  and  what  is  most  singular,  the  optic  nerve  had  evidently 
yielded  to  the  strain  without  rupturing,  as  the  powers  of  vision  were  com¬ 
pletely  restored. 

Dr .  Anton,  of  Ga.,  in  a  thesis  published  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal, 
highly  recommends  the  use  of  the  garden  sage  as  an  antaphrodisiac,  and  rem¬ 
edy  for  spermatorrhea,  especially  in  cases  resulting  from  masturbation.  He 
gives  the  simple  strong  tea  or  infusion  in  large  quantities,  say  one  to  three  tea¬ 
cupfuls  three  times  daily.  In  his  hands,  it  Inis  produced  the  most  desirable  re¬ 
sults. 

Diabetes. — For  this  almost  hopeless  complaint,  two  new  remedies  have  been 
suggested.  Dr.  Wood  has  used  yeast,  a  teaspoonful,  three  times  daily,  argu- , 
ing  that  it  must  produce  fermentative  changes  of  sugar  within  the  system  as 
well  as  without.  The  results  have  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  a  more  extend¬ 
ed  trial  will  prove  this  treatment  valuable.  Previous  to  this,  Dr.  Gray,  of 
Glasgow,  had  tried  rennet,  same  dose  as  above  ;  and  he  also  reports  favorably 
Yet  in  both  these  cases,  the  remedy  can  only  act  to  remove  one  of  the  many 
causes  of  diabetes,  namely,  defective  digestion  of  starchy  materials ;  and  it 
looks  a  little  too  much  like  tampering  with  effects ,  and  letting  the  real  disease 
go  uncared  for.  Probably  a  trial  of  either  of  these  remedies  can  do  no  harm. 

uj Double  Uterus. — An  interesting  and  complete  case  of  this  kind  is  record¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Kelly.  There  were  two  vaginae,  (each  had  its  hymen)  two  uteri,  fal¬ 
lopian  tubei,  ovaries,  Ac.  Reference  is  given  to  other  cases.” 

“  In  a  case  of  arm-presentation,  [left  arm, — the  back  of  the  child  being  to 
the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  and  its  head  resting  on  the  right  ilium,]  in  which 
turning  was  impossible,  Mr.  Mayne  pushed  the  hand  and  arm  above  tl  e  pub 
ic  portion  of  the  pelvis,  and  held  them  there  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  A 
few  minutes  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  hand,  the  head  was  found  to  be  de¬ 
scending  naturally,  and  delivery  occurred  without  further  accident.” 

“  Glycerin  Ointment—  Take  of  Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce;  White  wax,  one 
drachm  ;  Oil  of  Almonds,  two  ounces  ;  Glycerin,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax 
and  spermaceti  with  the  Oil  of  Almonds,  at  a  moderate  heat ;  put  these  into 
a  wedge-wood  mortar,  add  the  glycerin,  and  rub  until  well  mixed  and  cold. — 
Very  useful  for  chapped  hands  and  lips,  excoriations  of  the  skin,  <fcc.” 
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The  Editor  having  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  City  of  New  York,  all 
communications  should  hereafter  be  addressed  to  him  there,  as  follows  :  Dr.  L. 
Reuben,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Teall,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  sends  the  following  formula  for  cough  pow¬ 
ders  : 

Take  of  Caulophylline,  and 

Sanguinarine,  of  each,  1  drachm  ; 

Liquorice  root,  powdered  very  finely,  1  ounce.  Mix. 

Dose,  3  to  eight  grs.  The  Dr.  says,  “I  have  found  this  the  best  compound  I 
have  ever  used  for  all  cases  of  irritation  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.” 

Worcester  Medical  Institution. — Our  abode  in  New  England’s  “City 
of  Conventions,”  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  it  will  long  form  a  green  spot 
in  our  memory.  We  hope  the  members  of  the  Class  will  pardon  us  for  delay¬ 
ing  another  month  the  publication  of  certain  resolutions  which  they  put  into 
our  hands.  By  the  way,  we  may  mention  here  that  the  address  published  in 
our  selections  this  month,  should  have  been  credited  to  the  Worcester  Journal 
of  Medicine,  in  which  it  first  appeared. 

Retraction  of  Diplomas. — Knowledge  and  progress  are  capital  sins 
among  the  orthodox  brotherhood  of  Allopathists.  Ignorance  and  obstinacy 
command  a  premium  in  the  market.  The  American  Medical  Association,  at 
its  recent  session,  recommended  their  colleges  to  pledge  students  solemnly  to 
the  support  of  medical  orthodoxy  before  initiating  them  as  doctors  ;  then  to 
recall  the  degrees  whenever  the  said  doctors  embraced  any  other  system  of 
practice.  Now,  allow  us  to  ask,  do  men  commonly  change  their  opinions  un¬ 
til  they  are  forced  to,  by  coming  in  possession  of  new  light  ?  Have  the  savans 
positively  settled  the  fact,  that  a  man  is  less  qualified  to  heal  diseases  after 
he  has  admitted  the  claims  of  Eclecticism  or  Hydropathy  than  before  ?  Is  it 
loyalty  to  a  creed ,  or  knowledge  and  skill,  that  make  the  real  physician  ? — 
“The  former,”  says  Allopathy  !  What  say  the  people?  Verily,. the  poor  old 
patient  of  “three  thousand  years,”  (so  say  his  admirers,)  forgets  his  “mercurial 
tremor,”  now  and  then, and  talks  as  doughtily  as  one  of  his  stalwart  young  breth¬ 
ren  of  half  a  century  !  But  his  ancient  cranium  is  weak  and  perplexed  ;  and 
the  violence  of  his  “fits”  only  shows  the  nearness  of  his  end  ! 

Typographical  Blunders. — For  “Cuaclea  Sensibilis,”  in  Dr.  Beeraan’s 
article,  April  No.,  page  115,  read  Onoclea  Sensibilis  ;  and  just  below,  for  “On- 
velia,  two  pints,”  read  Onoclea ,  two  parts.  Page  117,  for  “sodide  of  potassi¬ 
um,”  read  iodide  of  potassium  ;  page  118,  for  “militating  cathartics,”  (bad 
things  those  military  cathartics  must  be ;  we  should  hate  to  administer  one  to 
our  friend  Typo!)  read  irritating  cathartics.  Same  page,  for  “incersions,”read 
inversions.  Page  124,  for  “conjunctional,”  read  conjunctival.  Page  147,  14th 
line,  for  “contested,”  read  confessed. 

In  the  present  issue,  page  149,  for  “favorable  sequelal,”  read  sequelae  ; 
page  151,  for  “Hyosyams,”  read  Hyoscyamus  ;  for  “Irodine,”  read  iridine  ; 
third  line  from  bottom,  for  “  sterumn,”  read  sternum  ;  page  157,  for  “colum- 
nii,  carnii,”  read  columnce  carnece  ;  page  167,  for  “Paracelus,”  read  Paracel- 
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sus.  We  have  not  thought  hest  to  take  up  room  with  all  the  errors  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  present  number,  and  the  one  preceding  it. 

“  Syracuse  Medical  College. — Profs.  J.  Brown  and  G.  W.  Morrow,  have 
resigned  their  professorships  in  the  Syracuse  Medical  College.  We  have  also 
resigned  ours.  We  feel  a  deep  interest  for  the  progress  of  medical  reform  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  in  New  Englaud.  But,  when  the  walls  of 
a  building  are  constructed  of  such  materials  as  to  be  liable  to  fall  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  it  is  wise,  in  the  inmates,  to  guard  themselves  against  being  involved  in 
the  ruins.  So  we  have  adopted  the  fly’s  maxim.  At  a  future  time,  we  may 
give  some  further  explanation.”  The  foregoing  is  copied  from  the  Editorial 
Department  of  the  Worcester  Journal  of  Medicine,  for  May,  inst. 

The  last  twelve  months  have  been  marked  by  an  unexampled  mortality 
of  distinguished  m^n.  In  the  medical  world,  to  the  name  of  Pereira  we  must 
now  add  those  also  of  Beck  and  Horner  in  our  own  country,  and  of  Orfila  in 
Europe.  Their  places  must  be  filled ;  but  when,  and  by  whom  ? 


To  Whom  it  may  Concern- 

Dr.  C.  L.  F.,  Mass. — Your  Journals  have  all  been  sent  twice,  and  a  few  of 
them  three  times.  We  really  hope  the  mails  will  carry  to  you  the  full  pack-  . 
age  which  we  have  just  sent  off.  We  cannot  bear  all  the  blame. 

Dr.  A.  W.,  N.  Y„  writes,  “Relative  to  bleeding  from  the  nose,  mentioned  in 
the  December  No.,  1852,  page  511,  we  need  not  use  styptics,  nor  anything 
of  the  kind.  Put  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  apply  cold  to  the  head.  Try  it.” 
We  doubt,  Doctor,  whether  this  will  answer  for  the  worst  cases.  In  all  but 
the  worst  it  is  probably  sufficient.  When  ineffectual,  styptic  powders  may  be 
blown  or  inhaled  into  the  nose;  or  the  posterior  openings  of  the  nostrils  may 
be  pluggedwith  cotton,  or  some  such  material. 

Dr.  L.  K.  II.,  Mass. — We  have  not  the  back  volumes  bound.  We  will  send 
the  numbers  unbound,  from  February,  1850  to  December,  1852  inclusive,  for 
the  sum  of  $1,50.  Subscribers  can  then  bind  to  their  own  taste. 

Dr  B.  H.,  0.,  writes,  “I  have  treated  Cancers  with  the  best  of  success..  I  will 
forward  my  course  of  treatment  to  any  true  Eclectic  physician,  who  will  write 
m e  post-paid,  to  that  effect.  I  am  no  nostrum  monger  nor  receipt-seller;  but 
there  are  many  old  Hunkers  who  would  like  to  get  at  my  treatment.  It  is  not 
for  them  however,  if  I  can  avoid  it.”  So  we  see  Dr.  H.  is  not  quite  ready  to 
adopt  the  principle  “do  good  to  them  that  hate  you.  ’  We  confess  it  does 
go  wonderfully  “against  the  grain.” 

jJSP  We  regret  very  much  to  learn  that  Dr.  H.  B.  Steele,  of  Winchester,  Ct., 
has  met  with  a  very  heavy  loss  by  fire.  We  are  informed  that  all  his  instru¬ 
ments  and  his  valuable  medical  library  were  destroyed.  Loss  estimated  at  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  dollars. 

Dr.  J.  B.,  C.  W.,  writes,  “Although  formerly  an  Allopathist,  yet  by  reading 
the  Journal  and  other  works  of  a  similar  nature,  and  by  making  experiments 
with  Eclectic  remedies,  I  have  been  induced  to  change  my  mode  of  practice. 
I  have  been  successful  in  curing  cases  in  which  the  Allopathic  system  had  fail¬ 
ed,  and  which  were  considered  incurable.” 
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Dr.  J.  Howard,  N.  Y. — I  have  not  seen  anything  of  your  letter  containing 
one  dollar.  You  write,  “Last  year  I  wrote  [to  Syracuse]  and  waited,  and  wrote 
and  waited,  for  months  before  I  was  receipted.  I  have  had  hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  pass  and  repass  through  the  mails  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  but  have  had  no  delay  or  loss  in  any  other  post-cffice  but  Syracuse.” — 
Well,  Dr.,  the  casefsa  hard  one,  for  an  honest,  well-meaning  practitioner  thus 
to  be  subject  to  constant  losses  and  annoyances  !  Perhaps  I  understand  the 
causes  better  than  you  do  ;  but  my  materia  medica  has  failed  thus  far  to  present 
anything  like  a  remedy  !  I  shall  credit  you  with  the  dollar.  There  is  more  to 
be  told  bv  and  bye  ! 

J 

Dr.  D.  W.,  C.  W. — Your  letter  contains  so  many  important  items  that  we 
shall  refer  to  it  a  grain. 

JST  Practitioners  looking  for  a  good  location,  will  do  well  to  read  the  ad- 
vertisements  on  our  cover.  The  places  advertised,  we  believe  to  be  all  very  de¬ 
sirable.  A  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  H.  C.,  Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or  to  Dr. 
D.  W.,  Simeoe,  C.  W.,  will  also  elicit  valuable  information  to  those  in  search  of 
really  advantageous  locations. 

Dr.  R.  W.  M.,  N.,  Y. — Thank  you  for  your  generous  offer  to  send  the  dollar 
again,  if  it  had  gone  astray.  It  has  come  to  hand. 

Dr.  D.  M.,  Jr.,  N.  J.,  writes,  “After  eighteen  years  study  and  practice  ot  ray 
profession,  the  last  three  of  which  have  been  spent  in  .traveling,  so  that  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  Eclectic  practice  in  almost  every  clime,  from 
the  arctic  circle  to  the  equator,  I  may  assure  you  that  my  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  Eclecticism  has  constantly  increased  with  years  and  travel,  as  well 
as  with  the  study  and  practice  of  the  healing  art.” 

Dr.  S.  H.  R.,  Bangor,  Me. — There  is  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  concentrated 
remedies  published.  You  can  order  it  of  Dr.  W.  Elmer,  Lhion  Square,  P.  0., 
New  York  city. 

Dr.  J.  E.,  N.  Y.,  inquires,  “Is  there  any  remedy  for  s}Msm  of  the  glottis ,  eith¬ 
er  as  a  preventive,  or  as  a  direct  application  to  save  the  patient  from  imme¬ 
diate  destruction  ?”  No  single  measure  that  we  know  of,  can  be  relied  on  as  a 
preventive,  where  attacks  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  are  habitual,  except  a  remo¬ 
val  of  the  exciting  cause  of  the  spasm.  This  may  be  an  irritated  state  of  al¬ 
most  any  mucous  surface,  especially  in  children,  as  of  the  boweis,  in  case  of 
constipation,  flatulence,  diarrhea,  inflammation,  Ac.  ;  of  the  stomach,  by  undi¬ 
gested  food,  gas,  acidity,  Ac  ;  of  the  throat,  by  the  inhalation  of  cold  air,  or 
by  inflammation  ;  of  the  gums,  by  teething;  and  so  on.  At  the  time  of  the  at¬ 
tack,  when  the  patient’s  life  is  in  danger,  an  enema  of  warm  water  containing 
a  very  large  portion  of  tincture  of  lobelia,  or,  what  is  better,  of  the  Anti-spas¬ 
modic  Tincture,  (Thompson’s  Third  Preparation.)  will  sometimes  relax  the 
muscular  spasm.  A  full  bath  of  warm  water  would  be  likely  to  answer  the 
purpose  ;  and  if  warm  water  be  not  at  hand,  the  sudden  revulsive  effect  of  the 
cold  plunge  or  dash,  might  produce  the  desired  effect.  But  the  difficulty  is  a 
grave  one,  and  if  fatal,  almost  instantlv  so.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  given, 
to  search  out  and  remove  its  predisposing  and  exciting  causes.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  pre-disposition  consists  in  an  excessive  development  or  sensibility  of  jjie 
nervous  system,  generally  accompanied  bv  weakness,  and  a  scrofulous  taint. — 
Cases  of  this  kind  call  for  the  invigorating  influence  of  fresh  air,  (when* it  is 
safe  to  allow  this,)  and  for  bodily  exercise,  mental -quiet,  pure  food  and  daily 
bathing  and  injections,  using  tepid  water. 
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Dr.  B.  Gr.  F.,  N.  Y.,  writes,  “I  think  your  Journal  this  year  a  great  advance 
on  the  one  published  at  Rochester.  I  am  seeking  medical  information,  and 
am  not  particular  out  of  what  school  or  Journal  I  obtain  it,  so  that  it  answers 
the  purpose  of  healing.  Send  along  your  Journal,  Ac.”  Dr.  F.  is  not  the  on¬ 
ly  Allopathist  who  has  concluded  to  overlook  a  little  sharp-shooting  at  his 
time-honored  profession,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  positive  good  that  is  to  be 
found  in  our  new  materia  medica.  When  there  are  more  who  study  medicine 
in  the  spirit  in  which  he  evidently  does,  then  we  shall  have  less  occasion  to  say 
hard  things  of  Allopathy. 

Dr.  I.  L.  P.  H.,  Pa.,  suggests  “  the  importance  of  physicians  reporting  in 
full  their  interesting  cases,  giving  symptoms,  treatment,  'and  results.  Much 
valuable  information,”  he  adds,  “might  be  thus  obtained,  which  is  now  lost  to 
the  world.  We  want  practical  results.  They  are  always  interesting  and  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  practicing  physisian.”  Well,  Doctor,  you  are  just  the  man  for 
us.  Every  physician  almost  is  asking  for  reported  cases  ;  and  only  now  and 
then  one  works  himself  up  to  the  point  of  actually  reporting.  Dr.  II  feels  so 
vividly  the  necessity  of  reporting,  however,  that  we  set  him  down  iov  at  least 
one  case  right  off.  His  example  will  not  long  want  followers. 

Dr.  W.  H.,  C.  W.,  sends  us  the  cash  for  several  subscribers,  and  adds  ; 
“You  will  see  that  I  am  going  to  give  your  Journal  a  pretty  extensive  circula¬ 
tion  through  the  back  woods  of  Canada.”  Thank  you,  Doetor,  for  your  friend¬ 
ly  interest.  And  while  on  this  point  we  must  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
very  substantial  aid  the  Journal  has  already  received  from  Canada,  during  the 
present  year.  A  giance  at  our  lists  of  receipts  will  prove  the  propriety  of  such 
an  acknowledgment ;  and  it  will  also  show  that  the  right  kind  of  men,  we  mean 
working  men ,  have  the  cause  at  heart  there,  and  that  in  the  face  of  opposition 
and  calumny,  they  are  still  bound  to  do  a  glorous  work.  All  praise  to  the 
thorough-going  reformers  of  Canada  ! 

O  O  O 

D.  Y.,  0., — The  Journal  will  be  sent  you.  But  we  have  suffered  “many 
things  of  many” — agents ,  and  shall  wish  as  much  as  possible  to  do  our  own 
agent-in  g  hereafter ! 

Dr.  W.  T.  P.,  0.,  after  the  reception  of  the  Jan.  and  Feb.  numbers  of  the 
Journal,  wiites,  “  I  fear  you  will  stir  up  the  hornets,  but  go  ahead.  I  like  to 
see  the  fun.  We  Eclectics  have  many  old  ulcers  which  need  the  caustic,  and  I 
am  glad  there  is  one  among  us  who  dares  to  apply  it. 

jggjT  A  few  letters  making  inquiries,  and  so  on,  have  been  mislaid,  so  that 
we  can  make  no  further  allusion  to  them  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Y.  A.  B.,  Carthage,  N.  Y. — Your  dollar  has  not  been  received.  The 
back  numbers  have  been  sent  you. 

/3T  For  instructions  to  subscribers,  terms  of  advertising,  premiums  for  ob¬ 
taining  subscribers,  see  our  “Social  Corner”  in  the  March  and  April  numbers. 

k  We  have  now,  (May  18,)  we  believe,  fully  attended  to  every  item  of 
business,  such  as  sending  off  missing  copies,  forwarding  back  numbers,  Ac., 
that  required  attention.  There  has  been  some  delay,  which  we  much  regret. — 
Wfi  trust  arrangements  may  be  made  such  that  we  may  not  have  to  tax  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  our  readers  so  much  again.  We  are  duly  thankful  for  their  forbear¬ 
ance.  If  an$  request  or  remittance  is  still  unnoticed  by  us,  or  any  Journals 
are  not  received  within  a  reasonable  time ,  our  friends  will  have  to  set  that  down 
against  the  mails ,  and  write  us  again.  R. 


